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Of all our natural resources, drinking water is our most 
precious. Choose tap water instead of bottled water and help 
protect our public water systems and our environment. 
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students, not clients 


s this issue goes to press, general assemblies are 

underway across Quebec to determine whether 

students will continue the strike in defiance of 
Law 12 (formerly Bill 78), which legislates a resump- 
tion of classes in August and imposes heavy fines for 
noncompliance. On August 6, while police and the 
Sürete du Quebec prepared to open campuses by force 
if necessary, the first of the student assemblies voted to 
renew the strike. The same day over 1,100 professors and 
teachers across Quebec released a statement denouncing 
Law 12 and refusing to violate strike votes by returning 
to work. “We do not see ourselves as mere agents of 
the reproduction of the social order,’ they assert, “and 
especially not as officers of the repression with which 
Quebec's state power has decided to contemptuously 
attack the student community.” 

The ongoing discord in Quebec is about much more 
than a tuition hike. The “cultural revolution” proclaimed 
by Quebec Finance Minister Raymond Bachand aims 
to subvert the principle of public services in favour of a 
user-pay system, in which education would be only one 
of the many services governed by the logic of the market. 
The recent manifesto by CLASSE, a student coalition 
representing roughly 80,000 members, states, “we now 
know that equal access to public services is vital to the 
common good. And access can only be equal if it is free.” 

Ata time when post-secondary education is a minimal 
requirement for obtaining an average income, much the 
same as a high school diploma was for the parents of 
striking students, demands for free tuition hardly betray 
inordinate entitlement or fanciful utopianism. Given the 
unmitigated environmental catastrophe (among others) 

that will be handed to students by previous generations, 
access to education and the opportunity to think things 
through seems to be the least we can offer them. 

As the cover story of this issue explains, the neo- 
liberal restructuring of post-secondary education in 


which “students become clients bound to pay a ‘fair 
share’ of the market value of their degree” is a direct 
manifestation of the ongoing crisis of capitalism, “which 
produces an ever-intensifying search for new markets, 
new kinds of commodities, new kinds of production 
and consumption.” 

But as Enda Brophy writes in the closing essay of 
this issue, “the neoliberalization of the university has 
produced its own antagonists, and it is from the ranks of 
those who stand to lose the most from this transforma- 
tion — students and academic workers — that the greatest 
conflicts have emanated.” Whether in Santiago, London, 
Aukland, or Mexico City, the university is again emerging 
as a critical field of contestation as capitalism undergoes 
another period of violent upheaval and reconfiguration. 
And it’s one worth fighting for. 

In their feature story, “Defunding the Public Interest,’ 
Clare O'Connor and Kalin Stacey look at an ongo- 
ing flashpoint in campus politics, the Public Interest 
Research Groups (PIRGs) that for almost 40 years have 
provided critical infrastructure and continuity for radical 
student organizing. This fact is not lost on conservative 
politicians, either on campus or in parliament. In the 
words of O'Connor and Stacey, “PIRG supporters should 
prepare for the fight.” 

As students across Canada draw inspiration from the 
movement in Quebec and look for lessons on effective 
mobilizing, activists in the strike movement are care- 
ful to note that the historic uprising did not emerge 
overnight. It is the culmination of years of sustained 
organizing, informed by a tenacious culture of student 
radicalism many decades in the making. 

Movement building is hard work. It is also by turns 
thrilling, maddening, painstakingly tiresome, and 
delightfully unpredictable. As students return to class 
this fall (or don't), growing numbers are determining that 
it’s worth the effort. Together they can win. 


VALERIE ZINK, EDITOR/PUBLISHER 
valerie@briarpatchmagazine.com 


Announcing the Investigative Media Fund 


ur warmest gratitude to all of the contributors to 

this issue — writers and illustrators alike — who 
generously donated their modest pay to our nascent 
Investigative Media Fund. This project aims to encourage 
in-depth, investigative reportage and to compensate jour- 
nalists for the extensive costs often incurred, be it travel, 
freedom of information requests, long-distance phone 
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bills, or the hardware of cameras and recording devices. 
We wish to recognize those writers who are in a position 
to redirect their earnings thanks to secure income, and to 
better compensate those who rely on the avails of freelanc- 
ing. If you would like to make a donation to Briarpatch's 
Investigative Media Fund, please email publisher@ 
briarpatchmagazine.com or call 1-866-431-5777. 


Enda Brophy is a member of 
Edu-factory, a transnational collect- 
ive exploring conflicts within and 
transformations of the contemporary 
university. He currently teaches at 
Simon Fraser University. 


After studying journalism and briefly 
working for the Regina Leader-Post 
and the Moose Jaw Times Herald, 
Joshua Campbell recently returned 
to teaching high school English and 
physical education in Regina. He plays 
rugby and the bagpipes. 


Stefan Christoff is a Montreal-based 
writer, musician, and community 
activist. 


Gina Louise Cormier is a writer 

and artist from Edmonton. Her essay 
in this issue (p.25) was written in 
response to an upcoming legal inquiry 
into the death of her brother, Eugene 
Cormier. 


Cortney K. Dakin is a Two-Spirited 
Didikai Mćtis spoken word artist and 
community organizer in London, Ont. 


Emily Davidson lives and works in 
Halifax. Her zine project with Kaley 
Kennedy, Go it Alone (Together), 
explores issues around feminism, 
activism, and labour. 


Darren Ell works primarily in docu- 
mentary reportage and photojournal- 
ism. His portraits of illegal detainees 
and refugees facing deportation were 
among the winners of New Yorks 
PDN Photo Annual contest in 2007. 


Amanda Gebhard is a PhD candidate 
in education at the University of 
Toronto and a former Saskatchewan 
school teacher. She is interested in 
disrupting educational inequality. 


Philippe Montbazer is a Montreal- 
based documentary photographer 
drawn to themes of identity, memory, 
and immigration. His photographs 
have been published by Larousse, the 
Council of Europe, and Hachette. 


CONTRIBUTORS #3 


Clare O’Connor is a Toronto-based 
activist and writer, and editor-in-chief 
for the Ryerson Free Press. She was the 
volunteer and programming coordinator 
for OPIRG-Toronto from 2009 to 2012. 


Bruce Rice lives in Regina and has 
published four books of poetry. His first 
collection, Daniel, received the Cana- 
dian Authors Association Award for 
Poetry. His most recent collection, Life 
in the Canopy, was nominated for the 
Saskatchewan Book of the Year in 2009. 


Shira Ronn works in a copy centre 
but otherwise enjoys making prints 
(and looking into the odds and ends of 
other people lives). 


Drew Shannon is an illustrator liv- 
ing in Toronto. When not drawing 
or playing with his band, Drew can 
be found cycling around the city and 
exploring used bookstores. 


Kalin Stacey is an Indigenous rights 
and environmental justice activist 
based in Kitchener-Waterloo. He has 
been active with both OPIRG-Toronto 
and Waterloo PIRG, where he con- 
tinues to work with several action 
groups. 


Amanda Strong is a Toronto-based 
artist and filmmaker. She recently had 
her first film premiere at imagine- 
NATIVE. 


Hailing from the Secwepemc (Shus- 
wap) Nation in the interior of B.C., 
Tania Willard is a designer, curator, 
and visual artist committed to cele- 
brating Aboriginal expression. 
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Sf Whether it’s Bev 0das 
spending cover-ups 

or Peter MacKay’s 
convenient helicopter 
taxiing, the Harper crew 
is unembarrassable.” 


Austerity of dissent 

REGARDING THE so-called “auster- 
ity agenda” (“United against austerity,’ 
May/June) — “austerity” is a redherring, 
a cynical misnomer. Witnesseth the 
unprecedented G8/G20 spending two 
years back on Harper’s international 
party with a fake lake and massive 
triple-time pay for police (to the tune 
of $750,000). Whether it’s Bev Oda’s 
spending cover-ups or Peter MacKay’s 
convenient helicopter taxiing, the 
Harper crew enjoys the fruits of the 
taxpayer. They are unembarrassable. 

If there’s an actual austerity, or frugal- 
ity, it’s in the absence of engagement by 
the electorate. The only sign of spirit 
and action is the student protesters, 
mostly young folk, in Montreal. Premier 
Charest is clearly in over his head and 
going backward. 

Canadians are slow to react to the 
never-ending obfuscation emanating 
from the Harper plutocracy. Harper's 
method is divide, misinform, conquer, 
build prisons; youth be damned. We 
snooze, we lose. 


MENDELSON JOE 
Toronto, ON 


Planners ignoring duty to consult 

I WAS GLAD to read Leanne 
Simpson's “Attawapiskat, revisited” in 
the May/June issue of Briarpatch. The 
topic of education has been on my 
mind as I work on a Masters degree 
in urban planning, in which we do not 
learn about the connection between 
planning and Aboriginal rights. Nor 
is it clear how much responsibility 
municipalities have to engage with First 
Nations over development that will 
affect their so-called “interests” (quite 
an understatement). I, too, was angry 
beyond words with the treatment of 
the people of Attawapiskat, and tried 
to focus on something that I might be 
able to change. 

The planning process in Ontario, and 
much of the rest of Canada, was for the 
most part established in the 1960s at a 
time when Indigenous-Crown relations 
were at a low point. This planning frame- 
work has not evolved to incorporate the 
rights that have since been established 
through the courts (though they exist 
regardless of Supreme Court rulings), 
and thus it largely ignores the need 
for consultation and accommodation. 
Without better education for [urban] 
planning students across Canada (as 
well as better general education), there 
will continue to be jurisdictional and 
municipal-reserve conflict. 


CLARA 
Toronto, ON 


Leaders in liberal democracy? 

I AGREE ON one thing: there are a 
lot of similarities between Canada and 
Israel (“Architect of Apartheid,’ May/ 
June), both leaders in democracy, liberal 
values, and human rights, including 
women’s rights and LGBTQ rights. But 
there are always those who will find the 
slightest imperfections and blow them 
out of proportion while they ignore 
much bigger faults in others. 


FRED MAROUN 
Ottawa, ON 


Response from Mike Krebs: 


To consider ethnic cleansing and acts 
of genocide, including forced popula- 
tion transfers and the compulsory 
removal of children from their families, 
as “the slightest imperfections” is truly 
incredible. 

The notion that Canada and Israel are 
“leaders in democracy, liberal values 
and human rights” is not rooted in fact, 
but persists in the minds of Canadians 
and Israelis alone due to misinforma- 
tion, wilful ignorance, and the need to 
justify both past and present policies of 
apartheid. 


MIKE KREBS 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Got something to say about what you read in Briarpatch? We want to hear from you! Write to 


editor@briarpatchmagazine.com or send us a letter at 2138 McIntyre St., Regina, SK, Treaty 4 Territory, S4P 2R7. 
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Writing in the Margins 
Second Annual Creative Writing Contest 


Briarpatch is now accepting submissions of original, unpublished writing in the categories of short fiction and creative 
non-fiction (memoir, personal essay, literary journalism) that bring to life issues of political, social and environmental 
justice. We want writing from the edges - from new writers who have something important to say, or from longtime 

writers who can show us a new way of seeing things. We want bold and courageous writing that pushes the boundaries 
between fact and fiction, between journalism and prose, and that deconstructs tough issues in inventive, original ways. 


This year's short story entries will be judged by acclaimed novelist and poet ZOE WHITTALL. She is the author of the 
Lambda award-winning Holding Still for as Long as Possible, and Bottle Rocket Hearts, which was named a Globe and 
Mail Best Book of the Year and is among the CBC Canada Reads Top Ten Essential Novels of the Decade. 


Creative non-fiction entries will be judged by best-selling author, actor, and award-winning playwright 
CARMEN AGUIRRE. Aguirre' s Something Fierce: Memoirs of a Revolutionary Daughter, which chronicles her story 
as a young resistance fighter against Chilean dictator Augusto Pinochet, won the 2012 CBC Canada Reads contest. 


With $750 in cash prizes and publication in Briarpatch Magazine up for grabs, this opportunity is not to be missed! 


Submissions should not exceed 2500 words. The deadline for entry is December 1, 2012. 


See briarpatchmagazine.com for full contest details. 


air pay 
90d benefits 
jo security 
‘ne rightto speak out 


The Saskatchewan government is 
rewriting our labour laws. 


Don't let them erase the rights and 
victories we've won together for 
Saskatchewan families. 


Find out more about how the proposed 
changes would affect you. And make 
sure your voice is heard by government. 


www. TheSaskatchewanWay.ca 
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PIPLELINE TO PRISON 


How schools shape a future of incarceration for Indigenous youth 


By Amanda Gebhard 


ne kilometre west of the city of Prince Albert, the 

federal Saskatchewan Penitentiary sits on the site 

of a former residential school run by the Anglican 
Church of Canada. As in other prisons across the Prairie 
provinces, the 20-acre facility houses inmates predominantly 
of Aboriginal descent. This situation is not unique: Indigenous 
people represent only three per cent of Canada’s population 
yet account for 17 per cent of its prison population. As the 
last ofthe residential schools have shut down, penitentiaries 
have become the new form of containment for Indigenous 
people in Canada. Ina 1988 study prepared for the Canadian 
Bar Association, Aboriginal rights advocate Michael Jackson 
stated: “The prison has become for many young native people 
the contemporary equivalent of what the Indian residential 
school represented for their parents.” Almost 25 years later, 
young Aboriginal men in Saskatchewan are now more likely 
to go to prison than to finish high school. 

Despite the considerable attention these statistics have 
received, rarely do we consider them in the context of an 
ongoing colonial project. We must question how it is that 
Aboriginal people become tangled up in the justice system 
at alland why it is that prisons have come to be viewed, in 
the words of Angela Davis, as an “inevitable and permanent 
feature of our social lives.” How do institutions like schools, 
which are presented as disconnected from — or even antag- 
onistic to — incarceration, shape a future of imprisonment 
for Aboriginal youth in Canada? 


Dangerous and unruly 


D ominant narratives suggest that disparities in incarcera- 
tion are the result ofindividual shortcomings and moral 
deficiencies. One reader's comments on a CBC newsarticle 
on Aboriginal incarceration nicely summarize common 
attitudes surrounding the issue: “Excuse me. Who is stopping 
aboriginal people from getting an education? Who is forcing 
aboriginal people to break the law and commit crime? Ifone 
does not break the law, and if one does not commit crime, 
one does not go to jail.” 

Mainstream media plays a central role in driving these 
discourses. Joyce Green, a researcher on Indigenous-settler 


relations, says, "For the most part, Aboriginal peoples do not 
exist for the media, except as practitioners of violence or 
political opposition, as marketing stereotypes, or as bearers 
of social pathologies” 

The construction of European settlers as benevolent 
saviours and of Native people as ungrateful degenerates 
was necessary to justify the theft of Indigenous land and 
resources. This is all too often forgotten, as are the continued 
privileges settlers secure from casting Aboriginal people as 
dangerous and unruly. It is time to shift the focus from the 
colonized to the colonizers, and to interrogate the interlock- 
ing systems that allow the over-incarceration of Indigenous 
people to continue. 


The school-to-prison pipeline 


CC. education system, imposed upon Indigenous 
people for hundreds of years, plays a powerful role in 
constructing the notion of public enemies in need of disci- 
pline and containment. The assumption that the education 
system today is devoid of its oppressive and violent past 
unfairly lets schools off the hook. Links between education 
and incarceration for Indigenous people in Canada are rarely 
made beyond pointing out that many Aboriginal people 
in custody are under-educated, often without high school 
diplomas. Education is touted as an immediate, attractive, 
and available alternative to youth wishing to avoid so-called 
criminal activities. While improving levels of education for 
Indigenous youth is important, we must also scrutinize the 
education youth are receiving. By assuming that classrooms 
are neutral, apolitical spaces, schools risk pushing the same 
colonial agenda that Aboriginal education was founded on. 
For education to truly support a future for Indigenous 
youth outside prison walls, the carceral elements need to be 
removed from schools. When ideologies of discipline and 
punishment are used to govern schools, the education system 
is complicit in the movement of students from classrooms 
to prisons. Schools must not be places where Aboriginal 
youth are constructed as unruly and in need of discipline 
from white saviours. Research conducted by criminologists 
Raymond Corrado and Irwin Cohen demonstrated that out 
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al youth in custody in British Columbia, 96 
; Der cent of the males and 85 per cent of the females had 
previously been in trouble at school. 

Getting into trouble at school is often the first slip into 
the “school-to-prison pipeline.’ This is a term coined by 
researchers in the United States, who have been making the 
links between schooling and prison for several decades. The 
term describes systemic practices in public schooling such as 
special education, discipline, and streaming programs that 
move poor, racialized youth out of school and place them 
on a pathway to prison. 

Prison abolitionist Erica Meiners argues that schools and 
prisons become interconnected when schools legitimize and 
enhance select fears that in turn require the intervention of 
the justice system. This occurs in covert ways, for example, 
through institutionalized racism, law-and-order approaches 
to discipline, and the exclusion or negative portrayal of non- 
dominant groups. Indirectly, these are all processes that can 
perpetuate fear and encourage discipline and punishment of 
those students who deviate from the socially constructed and 
imagined parameters of normalcy. 

U.S. education researcher Pedro Noguera points out that 
racial disparities in school discipline and achievement mirror 
the disproportionate confinement of racialized people, and 
that students most frequently targeted for punishment in 
school often look like smaller versions of the adults most 
likely to be targeted for incarceration. Noguera further 
argues: “Schools also punish the neediest children because in 
many schools there is a fixation with behavior management 
and social contro] that outweighs and overrides all other 
priorities and goals.” 

Across Canada, Indigenous students are overrepresented 
in special education and alternative schooling programs. 
In 2005, a group of educators concerned about the current 
system of special education for Aboriginal children organ- 
ized a national symposium at the First Nations University in 
Regina. The symposium concluded that the current system 
of providing special education, “based on the Western views 
of diagnosis and treatment,’ is — simply put — “a mess” 

In British Columbia, one government report notes that 
Aboriginal students are identified as having severe behav- 
ioural disorders 3.5 times as often as the general K-to-12 
student population. Teachers, who are predominantly white, 
frequently have lower expectations for Aboriginal youth than 
for non-Aboriginal students. Often teachers’ only contact 
with Aboriginal people is inside their classrooms. The same 
report notes, unsurprisingly, that Indigenous students report 
frequent incidents of overt racism in school and often feel 
lonely and isolated while attending school. 

Instead of examining factors like those above, we often turn 
to paradigms of cultural difference as the explanation and 
the remedy for Aboriginal under-education. This has been 
happening since the early 1970s, when government officials 
began to question why high numbers of Aboriginal students 
were leaving school. The cultural difference theory has 
since been repeatedly recycled and usually goes something 
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like this: Aboriginal students are cuiturally different, and 
the disconnect between their home lives and school lives 
is so great that they are unable to succeed in school. More 
cultural awareness is needed on the part of educators, and 
more Aboriginal culture must be included in the curriculum. 

At first, this theory seems to make sense. After all, schools 
are Eurocentric, and the infusion of Indigenous worldviews 
is indeed an important part of decolonizing our schools. Yet 
the recognition and validation of Indigenous culture is but 
one part ofdecolonization. When it is viewed as the solution 
to everything, taking the form of superficial lessons on song 
and dance taught by a white teacher, significant change is 
forestalled. An emphasis on cultural differences also allows 
for the erasure of topics such as racism, discrimination, 
and violence. And perhaps most importantly, it allows the 
blame to remain with the Aboriginal Other, whose “cultural 
differences” have come to signify inferiority. 


Refusing to participate 

any predict that the racial disparity in Canada's 
NIEZ population is set to worsen because of the 
Conservative government's new crime legislation passed in 
March. Included in the long list of stiffer penalties composing 
the omnibus crime bill, otherwise known as the Safe Streets 
and Communities Act, is the creation of more criminal 
offences, more mandatory minimums, and the abolition 
of statutory release with supervision. The legislation has 
been fiercely opposed by correctional officials, police chiefs, 
medical associations, victims’ advocates, lawyers, judges, 
and criminologists, who point out that harsher penalties 
are ineffective in decreasing crime and that such measures 
systemically target poor and racialized people. 

During the 1990s, when the prison population in the 
U.S. grew exponentially, school suspensions and expulsions 
increased drastically as well. Punitive measures in the 
law-and-order system seeped into schools with devastat- 
ing consequences for racialized youth. With Canada’s own 
regressive reforms to criminal laws that shamefully mirror 
those that have proven to be a failure in the U.S., we must 
work to resist similar outcomes. 

The suggestion that schools place Aboriginal students 
on a trajectory to prison is in many ways antithetical to 
democratic ideals of education. But an important part of 
redirecting the gaze from the colonized to the colonizer is 
examining what often goes unquestioned or is accepted as 
common sense. Although schools can be positive forces in 
the lives of many youth, the opposite holds true for many 
others. 

The over-incarceration of Indigenous people is not an 
unassailable reality. It is a violent, colonial project that 
requires the co-operation and complicity of countless people. 
Unmaking the situation will require the same sustained and 
concerted effort. Learning how we are all invited to partici- 
pate in the colonial project of Aboriginal over-incarceration 
— and then refusing to do so - is the first step in demolishing 
the pipeline to prison for Aboriginal youth in Canada. © 


"¬— 


From the Classroom to the Boardroom 


“Manif-actions” and the strike movement in Quebec 


The authors are students in Montreal. They have been involved in strike organizing through autonomous initiatives, their local student associations, 


and the Coalition large de l'Association pour une solidarité syndicale étudiante (CLASSE), the largest of the student coalitions leading the strike 
movement in Quebec.“ 


ver the course of several months, a wave of media On March 10, by a vote of 64-0, the congress of CLASSE 
() coverage in anglophone Canada and internationally approved a motion calling for a week of actions disrupting 
has made the social movement emerging out of the economy and the state beginning March 26, following 

Quebec nearly synonymous with the casseroles, the festive the 200,000-person demonstration of March 22. While this 
nightly marches that filled Montreal streets with the clamour call was made by CLASSE, the manif-actions were organ- 
of pots and pans. Corresponding with its heavy presence in ized autonomously by affinity groups working outside of the 
global news coverage, the casserole has been the unit of the formal structures of CLASSE and local student associations. 
Quebec protests most frequently and widely reproduced This campaign was not without precedent. As a form of 
in international expressions of solidarity, with casseroles action and means of escalating pressure, the manif-action 
appearing at rallies and marches in dozens of North wasused during the 2005 student strike in Quebec and, more 
American cities and as far away as Paris and Rio de Janeiro. recently, in two blockades in early 2012: the stock exchange 

A creative intervention in a movement already noted for tower on February 16 (also the day of the occupation of the 
the artistry and performance marking its protests, the cas- CEGEP du Vieux-Montréal) and then the offices of Loto- 
seroles brought new energy to the struggle and set the tone Québec and the CREPUQ (a Quebec-wide university govern- 
for massive, open defiance of the Special Law (Bill 78), the ing body) on March 7. The stock exchange tower blockade 
Charest administration's anti-protest edict. Casseroles were was organized by the Coalition Against User Fees and the 
also a counterpoint to the riots that had shaken Montreal Privatization of Public Services, which brings together over 
streets and a more accessible space for broad-based dissent. 100 community groups, student associations, and labour 
While diverse views on the casserole protests circulate within unions. Hundreds of students participated. Pushing to the 
Quebec, the extent to which they have become the centre foreground an agenda much broader than the university 
of outside narratives of the strike is certainly unexpected to tuition hike, the Coalition action prefigured a theme that has 
most of us who, since mid-February or earlier, have taken to marked the longest student strike in Quebec history — the 
the streets of Quebec. insistence that the tuition hike cannot be isolated from other 

In March, a month after the strike was launched and struggles or from the political and economic structures that 
before the student protests generated widespread coverage collectively underlie them. 
outside of Quebec, headlines and Twitter feeds here looked 
very different. No #casserolesencours. Instead, it was early Fields of contestation 
morning port blockades and students massed in front of he manif-actions were a logical extension of the strike. 
banks or on bridges, pushing back against the riot squad Students were on strike, in part, to put pressure on the 
of the Service de Police de la Ville de Montréal (SPVM), government. The act of striking in itself accomplishes this by 
that were the subject of discussions. The strategy was disrupting the routine of academic institutions, with classes 
economic disruption, and the tactic was the manif-action empty, picketed, and suspended indefinitely. Yet the strike 
(demo-action). also frees up time and resources to organize and participate 


*The authors’ names have been withheld due to ongoing legal proceedings arising from their involvement in the strike move- 
ment. State repression of the strike movement includes over 3,000 arrests, approximately 20 injunctions, and an emergency 
law. To donate to the Legal Defense Fund, see fondslegal2012.org/index-en. 
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in actions outside ofthe campuses. We can distinguish here 
between isolated days of action, which can be planned by 
student unions and attended by students as they continue to 
go to class, and sustained campaigns of disruptive activities, 
which necessitate a larger, more diverse organizing base. 
Central to the success of the strike is building capacities for 
the latter. 

On another level, the classroom pickets by which students 
implemented the strike mandates of their local student 
unions' general assemblies allowed many to envisage the 
possibility of blocking access to other spaces. That the 
blockade model spread to targets implicated in neoliberal 
capitalism, wherein profit matters above all else and educa- 
tion is a commodity available to those who can afford to 
pay, came as no surprise. Blockading economic centres that 
play a vital role in devising and implementing neoliberal 
policies was a logical progression from the disruption of 
the education system, one of the many sites of neoliberal 
transformation. 

The neoliberalization of higher education — the extension 
of the logic of capital into the university where students 
become clients bound to pay a "fair share” of the market 
value of their degree — arises from a crisis of capitalism, 
which produces an ever-intensifying search for new markets, 
new kinds of commodities, new kinds of production and 

consumption. The tuition fee hike is a direct manifestation 
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of neoliberalism and demands a form of resistance that rec- 
ognizes these links and acknowledges that the classroom and 
the boardroom are not separate spaces. That the principal 
of an elite Montreal university sits on the board of directors 
of the Royal Bank of Canada is only one example among 
many of the merger between the management of capitalist 
production and control of the production and circulation 
of knowledge, otherwise known as education. A leaflet 
distributed to participants in a bank blockade read, in part: 
“Our presence here rests on much more than the struggle for 
accessible education. The objective? To disrupt the flows of 
capital that govern too much of our society while constantly 
impeding equity and social justice. On one hand, the general 
decline in the accessibility of education as well as cuts to 
government loans entail an ever-greater dependence on 
bank loans, and banks profit massively from student debt. 
On the other, these institutions and their agents finance the 
oppression of peoples and the theft of natural resources, 
here and elsewhere.” 

The discursive space of the manif-action in this way drew 
connections between its economic target and the student 
strike, and between the generally narrow scope of student 
demands and wider fields of contestation. The progression 
from blocking classrooms to blocking banks was not only 
logical but necessary to broaden the struggle and escalate 
the offensive against capital, its managers, and its defenders. 


Nightly protests against Bill 78, the special law requiring that plans for gatherings of more than 50 people be submitted to police for approval. Failure to comply 
subjects participants to fines of up to $5,000 for individuals and up to $125,000 for organizations. Photo: Darren Ell and Philippe Montbazer. 


The manif-actions fit into a long-term strategy of escalation 
at the grassroots level of the Quebec student movement and 
reflected at CLASSE. The strike did not begin spontaneously 
but was the result of gradual mobilization over almost two 
years against an impending tuition hike, announced in March 
2010 but anticipated several months earlier. Before the 
unlimited general strike, there were information campaigns 
(posters, leaflets, websites, stickers, graffiti) addressing the 
hike and what it would mean for students, conferences, 
workshops, training camps, petitions, rallies, marches, and 
symbolic actions. Red squares multiplied, and one-day strikes 
culminated in the national day of action on November 10, 
2011. This progressive escalation, which depended at every 
step on mass support within local student associations and 
beyond, was essential to building the mobilizing capacity that 
is today unparalleled on the Left in North America. 

At the same time, it would be wrong to portray Quebec 
students as a homogeneous movement, advancing from stage 
to stage of mobilization as a unified force. While there has 
been a general progression from an information-based cam- 
paign to one focused on direct action, a diversity of tactics 
has been deployed from the beginning. As early as April 1, 
2010, 40,000 students participated in a one-day strike, and 
less than five months later, 50 students occupied the office of 
Education Minister Line Beauchamp (who resigned in May 
2012). This diversity of tactics, a natural correlate of Quebec 


students’ decentralized, autonomous organizing structures, 
played an important role in warning the state about how far 
students were prepared to go and opening up possibilities for 
students who may have been unaccustomed to more direct 
forms of protest. 


Occupy, block, disrupt 
le specific terms, what does a manif-action look like? A 
small group of organizers plan an action, selecting a target, 
scouting it, and deciding how a few hundred people could 
best block, occupy, or otherwise disrupt it. With the target 
known only to the organizers, who remain anonymous, a 
meeting point and time are publicized via leaflets, general 
assemblies, and social media a few days or a week in advance. 
Sometimes the call-out includes a colour-coded risk level. 
People gather at a park or outside a metro station and move 
to the target. If there are multiple entrances to block, the 
crowd may split up before arriving at the target, where they 
usually remain until police force them out or they make a 
collective decision to leave. 

In late March and April, manif-actions blockaded the Port 
of Montreal, the headquarters of National Bank, the distribu- 
tion centre and main office of the state-owned liquor board, 
several bridges, and the Ministry of Education. They occu- 
pied city halls, courthouses, and government buildings across 
the province and disrupted events, including a National Bank 
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shareholders’ meeting in a Montreal hotel. Manif-actions 
were accompanied by a number of high-impact actions car- 
ried out by individuals and smaller groups, most notably a 
series of metro smoke bombings that culminated in the total 
shutdown of the Montreal metro system during the morning 
rush hour of May 10. 

The economic disruption of the manif-actions elicited the 
most consistently violent police reaction seen during the 
student strike. The SPVM, known to be one ofthe most brutal 
police forces in North America, systematically deployed its 
riot squad to break blockades by force. Those standing in the 
way ofemployees entering a workplace, or ofgoods reaching 


To those struggling for meaningful social change, the day’s 
events clearly identified the police as an institution that 
protects the ruling elite. Confusion on this point has only 
weakened the movement. Discourses based on good and bad 
cops or proper and improper police action — for example, 
when commentators congratulate police for making targeted 
arrests rather than kettling dozens of protesters — ultimately 
result in easier arrests, more criminal charges and stricter 
release conditions, divisions between “good” and “bad” pro- 
testers, and reduced capacities for resistance and solidarity. 
The manif-actions generated a surge of disruption that 
the forces of order could not control, shifting the balance of 


The strike did not begin spontaneously but was the result of gradual mobilization over 
almost two years against an impending tuition hike, announced in March 2010 but antic- 
ipated several months earlier. This progressive escalation, which depended at every step 
on mass support within local student associations and beyond, was essential to building 
the mobilizing capacity that is today unparalleled on the Left in North America. 


a seller, routinely faced pepper spray, tear gas, the blows of 
batons, and arrest. Ski goggles and masks became common 
defenses against chemical weapons, and protesters learned 
to shield their faces from the shrapnel of exploding rubber 
ball grenades, which the SPVM continued to use despite a 
study concluding they are highly dangerous and after they 
had permanently damaged one student's vision. 


Balance of power 
epeated confrontations with police had the effect of 
demarcating a newly widened struggle and of bringing 
to light lines between protesters and those authorized to 
intimidate, repress, and incapacitate us. Arguably, they 
prepared the stage for the climactic hours of April 20, when 
a manif-action intended to cancel a job fair for Plan Nord 
— an $80 million development project intended to open 
the unceded Indigenous territories of northern Quebec to 
large-scale mining projects — resulted in sustained street 
battles between protesters and police. After protesters 
smashed the windows of and briefly penetrated a downtown 
convention centre where Premier Jean Charest was preparing 
to speak, multiple groups swarmed the area, lighting fires, 
building barricades in the street, and launching rocks and 
other projectiles at lines of police. The SPVM was unable to 
control the rioting, and with injuries on both sides mounting, 
the Sûreté du Québec (Quebec provincial police) riot squad 
entered the city of Montreal for the first time in the conflict. 
April 20 represented a breakthrough in that, for the first 
time, protesters fought back in a concerted way against the 
police, not only reacting to specific instances of violence 
but attacking lines of cops readying for their next charge. 
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power between students and the government to the point 
where Charest granted small concessions, expanding the 
student financial aid program and, later, stretching the tuition 
hike to $254 per year over seven years rather than $325 per 
year over five. 

A social war had spilled from the campuses into the streets, 
and in the political battle over education policy, students 
appeared to have the upper hand. Then, slowly, the manif- 
actions faded from view. Fewer were organized, and the ones 
that were often attracted too few people for the action to be 
conducted. How do we account for this decline? In part, with 
nightly protests in response to failed negotiations frequently 
lasting past 1 a.m., ending in narrow escapes from police if 
not hours in detention, students gradually became less able to 
attend 7 a.m. and 8 a.m. actions where further confrontation 
with police was assured. Few people anticipated that the 
strike would extend beyond April, and physical and mental 
exhaustion took a toll. The manif-actions were believed to be 
the final escalation needed to block the hike. Faced with the 
intransigence of the Liberal government, the decentralized 
organizing structures that gave rise to the manif-actions 
also allowed new forms of action to sustain the movement 
in creative, novel ways. 

At the same time, courts issued injunctions that required 
CEGEPs and universities to resume teaching activities. The 
injunctions made it illegal for schools to respect student strike 
votes, forcing students to return to active strike enforce- 
ment. Those able to face off with police early each morning 
were now blocking CEGEPs and university entrances, not 
banks. As an effort to break the strike, the injunctions failed. 
Campus blockades generally held until administrations were 


compelled to cancel classes as scenes ofriot police bloodying 
students on their own campuses and forcefully expelling 
red-square-wearing teachers from school buildings unfolded 
throughout Quebec. With the injunctions, however, the state 
had activated its judicial apparatus in a provisional move 
that effectively forced students out of the business district 
and back onto their campuses, reversing the spread of social 
war. As a technique of containment, the injunctions put the 
militant wing ofthe movement on the defensive and restored 
a measure of peace for the capitalist class. 

In an age where the dictums of fund managers and state 
economists echo through lecture halls and research labs, 
the student strike was always a form of economic disruption 
in itself. The strike as withdrawal from academic activity 
delays the entry of graduates into the taxpaying workforce, 
entails millions of dollars in government losses to teacher 
and staff salaries, and, most importantly, threatens to force 
the cancellation of the semester — a financial and logistical 
catastrophe for the state. After the injunctions failed to break 
the strike and alleviate this threat, the Liberal government 
passed the Special Law, which suspended the winter semester 
at CEGEPs and university departments affected by the strike, 


finally open negotiations with students and were a means of 
leverage that enabled us to stand firm on our demands. We 
were able to allow dialogue to fail. Second, they contributed 
to a rising capacity to defend ourselves and to fight back, 
whether at Plan Nord on April 20 or at the more intense night 
protests in the days thereafter. Finally, tne manif-actions 
attracted the participation of non-students, which posed 
the threat of a broader social movement emerging. In these 
ways, the manif-actions played a central role in provoking 
the social crisis — that is, the unearthing of pre-existing 
antagonisms and contradictions — to which the Liberal 
government responded with the Special Law. 

With constitutional challenges to the Special Law pending 
in Quebec courts, the fate of the student movement very 
much depends on whether the law will be massively defied. 
Student strikes in Quebec never sought legitimacy in the 
codifications of law, but never before has upholding student 
democracy so directly required massive civil disobedience. 
May 22 saw the largest act of civil disobedience in the hist- 
ory of North America as 300,000 people answered the call 
of CLASSE to defy the Special Law and take to the streets 
of Montreal. In order to give a further push to Quebec's 


The neoliberalization of higher education — the extension of the logic of capital into the 
university where students become clients bound to pay a "fair share” of the market value 
of their degree — arises from a crisis of capitalism, which produces an ever-intensifying 
search for new markets, new kinds of commodities, new kinds of production and con- 
sumption. The tuition fee hike is a direct manifestation of neoliberalism and demands a 
form of resistance that recognizes these links and acknowledges that the classroom and 


the boardroom are not separate spaces. 


mandated a return to class in mid-August for a condensed 
session, instituted steep fines for anyone who impedes access 
to classes, and restricted freedom of assembly. 

For the state, the Special Law’s suppression of the strike 
came at a price: a broadened social movement. From win- 
dows and balconies, and later the streets, casseroles began 
as a stirring form of protest against the Special Law by a 
broad segment of the population in which students were 
a minority. Unlike the tuition hike, which could easily be 
compartmentalized as a “student issue,’ the Special Law 
affected everyone. The casseroles presented a prime example 
ofa movement effectively triggering a level of state repression 
that, instead of crushing it, helps it to grow by eliciting the 
active defiance of people previously hesitant to take a stand. 

In what ways did the manif-actions lead to the Special Law 
and the broadened social movement to which it gave rise? 
First, they generated enough pressure for the government to 


historically powerful student movement, the challenge lies in 
continuing to defy the law and block classes and campuses. 

While sustaining the economic disruption of the strike 
will allow the movement to survive, organizing must also 
aim at renewing a struggle that goes beyond the campuses, 
that extends spaces of contention into the infrastructures 
of capital. Toward such an end, the manif-action may or 
may not re-emerge as a favoured tactic, but escalation in 
some form is essential. The machinations of police and legal 
repression have not made direct action impossible; rather, 
they present challenges that must be overcome. © 


For more information see CUTVmontreal.ca, stopthehike.ca 
montreal.mediacoop.ca, and bloquonslarentree.com. 


Read the CLASSE manifesto at stopthehike.ca/manifesto. 
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Defunding the Public Interest 


Conservative strategy and the fight for the PIRGs 


By Clare O'Connor and Kalin Stacey 
Illustration by Emily Davidson 


University in Kingston launched a campaign to defund 

their campus’ Public Interest Research Group (PIRG). 
In anticipation of a mandatory 2012 student referendum to 
renew the Kingston PIRG's $4 undergraduate levy, detractors 
started a Facebook page encouraging students to opt out of 
the levy. They adopted the recurrent “NoPIRG” campaign 
name, targeted PIRG staff and volunteers with defamatory 
rumours, and criticized the organization for funding initia- 
tives that “don’t reflect the values of the entire community” 
— as though values are ever unanimously endorsed on a 
post-secondary campus. The strategy worked. On February 
1, 62 per cent of Queen’s students voted to revoke the 
20-year-old levy. 

With its remaining $4.36 graduate student levy and some 
financial equalization revenue from the Ontario PIRG prov- 
incial network, the Kingston PIRG will maintain operations 
for one year and campaign to reinstate the lost funding stream 
in 2013. Nevertheless, the Kingston loss is the most severe 
student-led blow against the PIRG network in its almost 
40-year history. It also marks a significant victory for a ris- 
ing group of right-wing populists with roots in the Ontario 
Progressive Conservative Campus Association (OPCCA). 

The OPCCA gained notoriety among PIRG supporters in 
2009 when it hosted internal, full-day strategy workshops on 
several campuses to discuss how best to take over student 
unions and, in one particular session, how to “challenge and 
defeat the PIRGs.’ A clever infiltrator uploaded an audio 
recording of one workshop to WikiLeaks, and student media 
picked up the story. Student union representatives and PIRG 
supporters were understandably irked by OPCCA’s sober 
tactical deliberations about establishing smoke-and-mirror 
front organizations and building tactical alliances on contro- 

versial issues — “If Norman Finkelstein comes to campus ... 
get [the Jewish students’ association] involved... if it’s a radical 
feminist who's very pro-choice, [your allies are] going to be 
the pro-life people on campus” — and, above all, targeting 
PIRG funding streams with careful populist messaging about 


I: the fall of 2011, conservative students at Queen’s 
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alleged misuse of students’ money. Winning defunding ref- 
erenda and 'getting [PIRGs] off the fee statement, explained 
one OPCCA facilitator, “should be the ultimate objective” 
The anonymous WikiLeaks activist criticized the work- 
shop series as conspiratorial, and several campus newspapers 
reiterated this charge. In particular, progressive student 
activists decried the participation of Conservative politicians 
like Kitchener- Waterloo MP Peter Braid (who delivered 
the keynote at the OPCCA workshop that was posted on 
WikiLeaks), alleging that the PC party was attempting to 
“interfere with student governance and undermine non- 
profit organizations” NDP MP Niki Ashton implied some- 
thing similar when she asked the House of Commons: “Does 


What are PIRGs? 


ublic Interest Research Groups (PIRGs) are small organiza- 
tions mandated to facilitate volunteer-driven education 

and advocacy on issues of social and environmental justice. 
There are 21 PIRGs in Canada, the first of which was founded 
at the University of Waterloo in 1973. All are housed on 
university campuses and funded through modest student 
levies ($4 annually, on average). Members can opt out of 
their PIRG membership and levy if they don't wish to support 
the organization. 

All student members have voting rights and elect a volunteer 
board of directors each year to manage the organization's staff 
and budget, with the primary goal of supporting PIRG action 
groups: volunteer collectives dedicated to specific issues or 
projects, including campaigns, reading groups, workshops, 
lectures, rallies, conferences, media making, and so on. 
Action groups focus on different issues at each PIRG, for 
example, Indigenous sovereignty, war and occupation, sexual 
violence, poverty, food security, environmental degradation, 
trans- and homophobia, human rights, police brutality, racism 
and reparations. 


"OrIRG 
CARA b 
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the government condone the overthrowing of democracy 
on campuses by the Conservative Party?” For the former 
Ontario chairperson ofthe Canadian Federation of Students, 
Shelley Melanson, the workshops amounted to political party 
involvement that “violates student election policies.” This 
characterization stuck. In an important article about the 
struggles the PIRG at McGill faced with similar attacks in 
2011, the McGill Daily reiterated warnings of an “anti-PIRG 
campus conservative conspiracy.” 

To be sure, the WikiLeaks recording confirms that OPCCA 
organizers intend “to bring people into the party” (though 
they have since downplayed both their links to the PC party 


Some PIRG supporters fear that adopting 
controversial positions will provoke attack. 
Especially after a defunding effort, PIRGs 
tend to endure a chilling effect during which 
volunteers and staff can be seduced by 
“neutrality” and engage in self-censorship. 


and the peculiarity of a federal politician taking time to speak 
to a dozen rookie undergrads). However, while allegations of 
conspiracy might have provocative tactical value for PIRG 
supporters in the short term, they’re ultimately distracting. 
To whom are we appealing when we dub the conservative 
strategy suspicious or unfair? Moreover, to what norms of 
fairness under Canadian democracy do we hope to appeal? 

As PIRGs enter what will likely be a period of escalated 
attacks, it’s worthwhile to reorient to the basic truths under- 
lying conservative platitudes. OPCCA executive committee 
representatives aren't hiding anything when they recount 
how “the training sessions brought together groups of small 
‘œ conservatives in an effort to encourage involvement on 
campus.’ They're not conspiring; they're organizing. Their 
anti-PIRG ambition is part of an explicit strategy to bring 
grassroots legitimacy to the conservative movement and 
to train their youth members. The problem is not that the 
OPCCA has defied “democratic” standards; the problem 
is that their plan is working. And PIRG supporters should 
prepare for the fight. 


The “Blueprint” 

n 2002, Queen’s undergraduate and then-OPCCA presi- 

dent Adam Daifallah accidentally disclosed the existence 
of the controversial Millennium Leadership Fund (MLE). 
Founded in 2000 with donations from senior members of 
the Ontario Progressive Conservatives under former premier 
Mike Harris, the MLF “helps defray costs for conservative 
university students in their bids for election” to student 
government. In an unintentionally public email, Daifallah 
congratulated MLF recipients for their victories at the 
University of Windsor, the University Western Ontario, 
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and the University of Waterloo. The recipients included 
then-OPCCA vice-president Ryan O’Connor, who facilitated 
the leaked 2009 anti-PIRG workshop. Despite denunciations 
by student representatives, the MLF was never formally 
investigated or disallowed. In 2003, it was used to help the 
conservative Progress Not Politics (PNP) slate take over York 
University’s undergraduate student union. 

Under its populist banner, PNP brought together 
conservative activists and members of the now-defunct 
Young Zionist Partnership. Once in office, PNP hired 
OPCCAS O'Connor as a policy analyst and cut funding 
to what they called “specialty groups,’ including the Black 
Students’ Association; Aboriginal Students’ Association; and 
Trans, Bisexual, Lesbian, and Gay Allies at York. They also 
eliminated the vice-president of equity and services execu- 
tive position, organized pro-war campus events, endorsed 
the Conservatives’ “income-contingent loan repayment” 
strategy, and postponed elections for two semesters to keep 
themselves in office. 

But their victory was fleeting. Compounded by campus 
anti-war and labour mobilizations, and a widely publicized 
lawsuit against York sitting president who had unilater- 
ally expelled a Palestine solidarity student activist, PNP’s 
recklessness galvanized the campus Left. Students voted 
out PNP at their first opportunity, and conservatives haven't 
managed a comeback. 

Since then, OPCCA has reoriented to more sympathetic 
campuses like Waterloo and Queen's and taken sharper aim 
at the PIRGs — an institutional opponent that, according 
to vocal OPCCA member Aaron Lee-Wudrick, “at least in 
theory, can be defeated” During the WikiLeaked workshop, 
Lee-Wudrick and O’Connor described their anti-PIRG 
manoeuvres at the University of Waterloo in 2002 and 2005 
when they nearly forced a referendum on the PIRG's levy. 
The referendum, which they “orchestrated behind closed 
doors,’ was cancelled due to multiple campaign infractions. 
Nevertheless, the experience was instructive and inspired 
others to launch anti-PIRG campaigns at Simon Fraser, 
Dalhousie, Carleton, McGill, the University of Toronto, and 
Queens. 

Because of a growing infrastructure devised to train the 
next generation of conservative youth, OPCCA strategy has 
improved over the last decade. Having come far since his 
MLF blunder, Daifallah is one of this infrastructure's biggest 
proponents. Now writing for the National Post and working 
for Hatley Strategy Advisors (a Montreal-based consulting 
firm he co-founded in 2009), he’s an up-and-coming pundit. 
In 2005, he and the former president of the now-defunct PC 
Youth Federation, Tasha Kheiriddin, co-authored Rescuing 
Canada’s Right: Blueprint for a Conservative Revolution, a 
strategy bestseller that — despite the titular oxymoron — was 
enthusiastically endorsed by Mike Harris, Mark Steyn, and 
Preston Manning. 

Blueprint outlines an ambitious strategy to build an 
extra-parliamentary “ideological infrastructure” to “profes- 
sionalize” conservative politics in Canada. Although Stephen 


Harper's 2006 federal victory made much of the Blueprints 
sentiment outdated, the book remains useful since, as one 
critic explained, it is “remarkably frank about the goals of the 
new ‘conservatism; and it is almost disconcertingly honest 
about its tactics.” In detail, the authors recommend emulat- 
ing the U.S. conservative movement by “rebalancing the 
media,’ confronting the “blight on academia,’ and “seeding 
a thousand think-tanks to develop ... policy and counter the 
propaganda of the left!’ 

Kheiriddin and Daifallah also insist that youth are “the 
heart of the conservative revolution” and urge for the 
proliferation of conservative campus organizations using 
the U.S. strategy — “evangelize and convert! ... get ‘em while 
they’re young” — to which they attribute the explosion in 
such groups from 400 in 1999 to 1,100 in 2005. 

In 2008, the Edmonton Journal noted a “resurgence” of 
conservative campus clubs in Canada. Now with a clarified 
network of mentors, OPCCA has regular access to strategy 
advice. And their teachers earn their stripes. One such 
mentor, Richard Ciano, co-founded the consulting firm 
Campaign Research, which designed 39 conservative 
campaigns during the last federal election (and was one of 
the alleged key culprits in the robocall scandal). The firm, 
which now employs Lee-Wudrick, also devised the successful 
campaign strategy for Toronto mayor Rob Ford — right down 
to his populist catchphrase, “stop the gravy train.” For these 
successes, and less than two weeks after OPIRG-Kingston 
lost its levy, Ciano was elected party president of the Ontario 
Progressive Conservatives. For their part, OPCCA endorsed 
Ciano' bid, noting they were “happy to see a candidate with 
a comprehensive youth development plan.” 


Self-Defence 


IRG volunteers tend to pay little attention to trends within 

political parties. Indeed, as Daifallah and Kheiriddin 
explain, the information age generation is largely “disengaged 
from the partisan political process.” This phenomenon finds 
practical expression in the PIRGs, which serve as a magnet 
for students discouraged by the culture of party politics 
and looking for alternatives that might undermine systemic 
oppression and ecological destruction. 

The initial U.S. PIRG chapters emerged in parallel with 
the non-profit and NGO sectors. Consumer advocate and 
presidential candidate Ralph Nader proposed the model 
in 1970 to facilitate a shift from mass-movement-based 
activism to professional, expertise-driven interventions. 
Arguing that inequality had become more insidious and mass 
movements less promising, Nader proposed that “the new 
problems require more expertise, lengthy and often arduous 
research, and tedious interviews with minor bureaucrats.’ 

The U.S. PIRGs are organized as Nader envisioned, with 
chapters established near state capitals to enable legisla- 
tive intervention. They employ “professionals — lawyers, 
economists, scientists, engineers” who research, advocate, 
and lobby. PIRGs in Canada adopted a more decentralized 
approach focusing on student leadership and campus life. 


Instead of supporting an office of professionals, they hire one 
or two staff to facilitate student-led research and activism. 

Neither model has been spared from conservative back- 
lash. Starting in the early 1980s, Republican politicians 
and conservative think-tanks launched legal challenges 
against the PIRGs, as did the College Republican National 
Committee, which distributed an “anti-PIRG packet” sug- 
gesting ways “to disrupt PIRG activities and ... get other 
campus groups to oppose PIRG” In Canada, three PIRGs 
were defunded in their early years. 

Anti-PIRG campaigners latch on to the most controversial 
PIRG activity of the era. In the 1980s, hot topics included the 
anti-nuclear and ecology movements. Over the last decade, 
Palestine solidarity activism has provoked the most sabre- 
rattling. These shifting targets indicate that conservatives 
don't attack PIRGs because of specific initiatives. Rather, 
as O'Connor explained in the WikiLeaked workshop, they 
use controversial issues to attack the PIRG: “You've got to 
grab on to something that’s salient in the eyes of the campus 
community. Conservatives don't discriminate between PIRG 


The challenge of revolutionary politics is to 
build a base capable of not only appealing 
to constituted power but of displacing it. 


chapters. They perceive the entire network as an opponent, 
and no PIRG position (or disavowal thereof) can convince 
them otherwise. “You don't need to tell me,’ explained 
O'Connor. “I do understand what you do. And I oppose you” 

Some PIRG supporters fear that adopting controversial 
positions will provoke attack. Especially after a defunding 
effort, PIRGs tend to endure a chilling effect during which 
volunteers and staff can be seduced by “neutrality” and 
engage in self-censorship. This was one outcome of the 2005 
OPCCA attack on the Waterloo PIRG. Abiding by similar 
logic, other PIRGs have tried to avoid political conflict by 
presenting themselves as apolitical or non-partisan. Here, 
partisanship means more than allegiance to a political party, 
and refers to the basic practice of allowing your politics to 
inform your decisions. These reflexes are understandable, 
but dangerous. Recent events at the Laurier Students’ Public 
Interest Research Group (LSPIRG), based at Waterloo's 
Wilfrid Laurier University, are a case in point. 

LSPIRG secured its fee and status in 2006 and is the 
youngest PIRG in Ontario. However, its founders weren't 
interested in joining the provincial network. Former LSPIRG 
member Anthony Piscitelli told Laurier’s student newspaper: 
“We wanted to create a place that was really non-partisan.’ 
Nevertheless, the group became a conservative target. With 
some exceptions, LSPIRG volunteers and staff upheld the 
founders’ claim to non-partisanship, and, as a result, con- 
servative students (including card-carrying members of the 
Laurier Campus Conservatives, an OPCCA member group) 
were able to leverage this claim to justify their increased 
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der conditions where capitalism, the state, and populist politicians have 
respectively appropriated the language of social movements to sell commodities, 


manage dissent, and win elections, the best course of action for the PIRGs is to 
become the political force the Right alleges them to be. 


involvement in the organization. And in the spring of 2012, 
conservatives won seven of the eight seats on the organiza- 
tion's annually elected board of directors. “If it's possible,’ 
said Lee-Wudrick during the WikiLeaked workshop, “to 
take over the [OPIRG] board of directors ... you'd be a hero 
to the conservative movement.’ 

LSPIRG’s efforts to distance itself from political con- 
frontation made it more, not less, vulnerable. When PIRGs 
elsewhere have engaged in political confrontation, they've 
more consistently held their ground. At McGill University in 
Montreal, administrators attempted to undermine the PIRG's 
funding stream by unilaterally introducing an online opt-out 
system. In response, QPIRG-McGill supporters have won 
two consecutive student referenda with “exceptionally high” 
voter turnout, demanding that the online system be reversed. 
They've used the attack to garner popular support, making 
use of decidedly un-neutral tactics, including occupying 
administrative offices with ally groups. Most recently, in April 
2012, despite persistent suppression by the administration 
and a student-led anti-PIRG campaign, QPIRG won the 
mandatory referendum to renew its levy. 

Similarly, PIRG activists at the University of Toronto 
(another of Canada’s oldest and more conservative schools) 
thwarted two consecutive defunding attacks from a right- 
wing Graduate Students’ Union (GSU) executive committee 
in 2011-12. Without understating support for its working 
group Students Against Israeli Apartheid (SAIA) — the most 
contentious issue cited in the attacks — OPIRG-Toronto 
ultimately won two-thirds of the votes from a GSU council 
that was, until then, predominantly oblivious to the PIRG’s 
mandate and activities. Notably, by highlighting that SAIA's 

main project, Israeli Apartheid Week, has survived close scru- 
tiny and ideological suppression since its 2004 inception, and 
that Israel advocates have failed to find any legal basis for their 
recurrent allegations of hate speech, PIRG supporters easily 
assumed the side of rational, compassionate deliberation. 

Rebutting the charge that its work “does not reflect a 
consensus of the student body” and refusing to be reduced 
to the disgruntled activist stereotype, OPIRG-Toronto used 
the attacks to publicize its initiatives and, at least for now, 
win. Indeed, after witnessing the anti-PIRG camp in action, 
graduate students elected a progressive GSU executive 
committee in the spring. 

PIRG supporters are often hesitant to strategize about 
conservative attacks for fear of giving their detractors 
ammunition. But if anti-PIRG students have access to a 
growing infrastructure of populist strategic support and are 
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emboldened by their recent victories at Queen's and Laurier, 
and if PIRGs are likely to lose by playing “neutral” and likely 
to win by fighting, it’s riskier for them to lay low. 


Winning 

hat will the new conservative board of directors 

do with LSPIRG’s levy and mandate? According to 
Blueprint, volunteer groups are important to building a 
“critical mass of conservative counter-culture.” Whether it 
is to “take a page from the labour movement” with popular 
education that helps participants “question power and 
privilege in society ... [and] be self-critical and reflective,” 
or to advocate “free market means to alleviate poverty” and 
“free market environmentalism,” Daifallah and Kheiriddin 
envision a youth-driven volunteer strategy to “disabuse the 
notion that the right is uncaring” and make it “cool to be 
conservative.” 

Conservative youth have accordingly adjusted their 
self-concept. Since adopting the notion of a “conservative 
revolution,’ they've experimented with language and images 
intended to undermine conservative stereotypes. Practically 
speaking, this has meant drawing on stereotypes associated 
with the Left. A 2008 PC ad campaign encouraged students 
to “freak out your profs” by telling them “you believe in 
bucking the establishment, thinking with your own mind, and 
yes — ‘questioning authority: In other words: Tell them you're 
a Conservative.’ Despite their known deceptive practices 
(“you will be surprised at what people will sign ... if you put 
it in benign terms,’ explained Lee-Wudrick in 2009), the anti- 
PIRG group at Queen's ultimately adopted the name QSAFE: 
Queen's Students for Accountability, Fairness and Equity 
— concepts PIRG volunteers associate with their own work. 

The Right has recognized the political salience of leftist 
concepts, and has appropriated them successfully. These 
efforts coincide with the broader process by which capitalism 
and the state have adopted the features of the cultural Left, 
mainly by absorbing the watchwords of 1960s revolutionary 
movements and retrofitting them to serve the logic of liberal 
managerialism. At most universities, this process finds 
expression in anti-harassment policies, the existence of equity 
or anti-racism offices, and codes of conduct that prohibit dis- 
crimination. Of course, this managerial logic hasn't eradicated 
the systemic oppression that gives rise to the now-prohibited 
behaviour, but it has transformed the requirements of politi- 
cal strategy. For conservatives on university campuses, this 
means orienting to and repurposing the language associated 
with newly ubiquitous liberal concepts. 


In contrast, PIRGs and other progressive campus groups 
struggle to not succumb to a kind of “quality control” 
mentality. Faced with egregious violations of campus policy, 
progressive and radical students will appeal to university 
administrators and demand disciplinary measures, restora- 
tion of policy compliance, and, occasionally, preventative 
initiatives. For example, at York University, a reputed hub of 
radicalism, feminists struggle to respond to repeated sexual 
assaults on campus, falling back on demands for greater 
security and more efficient and vigilant administrative alerts. 
When someone graffitied white supremacist slurs on the 
office door of York University's Black Students’ Association 
in 2009, student activists’ anger at university administrators 
for failing to condemn the racist act narrowed further to 
demands that they “do a better job of protecting this space!’ 
Of course such appeals, which do have tactical value, aren't 
the extent ofactivist strategy. However, when activists rely so 
frequently on the logic of demand, they become more likely 
to overlook its analytic restrictions and, by extension, miss 
opportunities to push further. The challenge of revolution- 
ary politics is to build a base capable of not only appealing 
to constituted power but of displacing it. Be this as it may, 
quality control has its seductions, in part because it's difficult 
to envision an alternative and in part because the current 
dynamic affords activists comfortable spaces, like the PIRGs, 
within which to experiment. 

But relying on the university’s shallow acceptance of 
progressive principles becomes a liability when faced with 


organized conservative attacks. Constituted power will not 
likely defend the PIRGs, and appeals for protection from an 
adjudicating power can distract activists from the work of 
base building. Furthermore, a political strategy organized 
around the preservation of what some might perceive to be 
a subcultural scene can undermine PIRG claims to act in the 
public interest and therefore appear hypocritical to those 
who would otherwise offer their support. 

Under conditions where capitalism, the state, and populist 
politicians have respectively appropriated the language of 
social movements to sell commodities, manage dissent, 
and win elections, the best course of action for the PIRGs 
is to become the political force the Right alleges them to be. 
Instead of repudiating the Right — whether through deflec- 
tions or by appealing to “democratic” standards — this means 
building a base of power capable of actualizing the ideals 
that conservative opponents have cynically appropriated. 
Without emulating their populism, PIRGs can learn from 
conservatives’ successful emphasis on tactical deliberation, 
training, and infrastructure. 

After all, sometimes the most radical outcomes require 
measures that don't correspond with the images and attitudes 
associated with radical subculture. And in the context of 
Harper's cross-sectoral attacks on social justice organiza- 
tions — the Canadian Arab Federation, KAIROS, the National 
Action Committee on the Status of Women, labour unions 
— we cant rely on abstract demands for fair conduct. This is 
politics. Politics is fighting. And if we fight, we can win. © 
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Red Light on 
the Red Cross 
1n Haiti? 


More than two years after the devastating 
earthquake that struck Haiti, there’s little 
to show for the $200 million in donations 
pledged to the Canadian Red Cross for 
reconstruction efforts. After historic 
outpourings ofsupport, why hasthere been 
so little progress on the ground in Haiti? 


By Stefan Christoff 


cross Canada, people reacted swiftly to the 
A 2010 earthquake in Haiti. 

As reports of major devastation on the 
ground went global, thousands in Canada mobilized 
to support the Haitian people through grassroots 
benefit concerts, telethons, and community collections 
in a historic expression of international solidarity and 
one of the largest disaster relief fundraising efforts in 
Canadian history. 

In Quebec, home to one of the largest Haitian dias- 
pora communities in the world, the earthquake clearly 
toucheda collective nerve. On the streets in Montreal, 
Haitians held vigils to express collective loss and soli- 
darity. Those who lost or were actively searching for 
relatives worked tirelessly to mobilize support, holding 
countless community fundraisers, cultural events, and 
donation drives. 
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port Haiti in Quebec and across Canada, the Canadian 

Red Cross received historically unprecedented donations 
for Haiti. Public figures across Canadian society, from musi- 
cians to politicians and journalists, openly encouraged people 
to direct donations to the Red Cross as a way to concretely 
express their support. 

On the first anniversary of the earthquake, the CBC 
reported that the Canadian Red Cross had collected almost 
$200 million in donations. 

“In Haiti, the humanitarian assistance relief was the larg- 
est response by the Red Cross ever, including the Canadian 
Red Cross,” explains Jean-Philippe Tizi, the director of Haiti 


I: addition to a diversity of grassroots initiatives to sup- 


“The Red Cross has an obligation to 
explain how all funds raised in Canada 
were spent, or ifthey were spent in full. 
Clearly the situation today shows a break 
in accountability between the NGOs 
operating in Haiti and the Haitian people.” 


operations at the Canadian Red Cross, in an interview with 
Briarpatch. “We deployed a massive relief response in the 
area of emergency shelters, water, sanitation. We provided 
support in all these areas.” 

Today, as tensions rise between the Haitian government 
and the hundreds ofthousands who continue to live in make- 
shift displacement camps in Port-au-Prince, many in Haiti 
and around the world are questioning both the impact and 
transparency of major NGOs, and specifically the Red Cross. 


Heightened scrutiny needed 
January 2012 press release by the Canadian Red Cross 
explains that projects in Haiti have shifted from “imme- 
diate life-saving assistance” toward "long-term recovery” 
work on the ground. 
In response to critiques of Red Cross operations in Haiti 
— including concerns over reports that the Red Cross is now 
considering a hotel construction project in Port-au-Prince 
on a $10.5 million parcel of land purchased with donations 
for earthquake relief — Tizi outlines major projects and 
achievements without directly addressing difficult questions 
or shifting blame to the Haitian government. 
"Beyond relief response, our work focused on providing 
safe shelter to people who lost their houses; continues Tizi. 
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“The Red Cross movement is the first provider of shelter 
solutions, in Jacmel and in Port-au-Prince, so we are target- 
ing to provide 41,000 families with shelter... it could include 
repairs, cash for rent, or tents.” 

When pressed for specifics on the impact of relief work 
and details on the shelter program in Haiti, Tizi points 
to the Canadian Red Cross website as the best source of 
information. 

Aside from general statistics on relief work in Haiti and a 
couple of narratives of earthquake survivors, however, the 
Red Cross website has astonishingly little information for 
such a high-profile reliefeffort involving hundreds of millions 
in public donations. 

“The Red Cross has an obligation to explain how all funds 
raised in Canada for Haiti were spent, or if they were spent 
in full” asserts Montreal-based Haitian hip-hop artist Vox 
Sambou. “Clearly the situation today shows a break in 
accountability between the NGOs operating in Haiti and 
the Haitian people.” 

Certainly the Canadian Red Cross undertook significant 
direct relief efforts in the weeks and months after the earth- 
quake, but many open questions remain. What proportion 
of donations raised in Canada went directly to Haitians? 
Did a significant portion of funds mobilized for Haiti get 
redirected toward general operating costs of the Red Cross 
as an institution? 

Answers to these questions have not been made public. 
Testimonials from Haitians on the ground and solidarity 
activists reporting from Haiti present similarly difficult 
questions about the Red Cross operations. 


NGOs failing at Haiti reconstruction goals 

( "recon is growing around NGO-driven relief and 
reconstruction efforts in Haiti as organizations fail 
to address the deep social and economic injustices 

heightened by the 2010 earthquake. 

“This lack of progress is quite disturbing, especially when 
we consider the bold pledges that were made by Canada and 
other nations after the earthquake to ‘build back better’ in 
Haiti, and to support a Haitian-led reconstruction process,” 
states investigative journalist Isabel Macdonald. 

An increasing number of voices point to a lack of Haitian 
involvement in the NGO reconstruction process — which 
often focuses on international “expertise” above local per- 
spectives — as a central reason for the failure of relief efforts. 
Despite the unprecedented billions raised for reconstruction, 
millions of people in Haiti are still struggling to access basic 
necessities on a daily basis. 

“More than two years after the quake, we need to ask why 
so little has been built, and why Haitian organizations have 


so often been bypassed in the international reconstruction 
funding,’ continues Macdonald. 

On the ground in Haiti, the Red Cross held a key seat on the 
Interim Haiti Recovery Commission (IHRC), a controversial 
body set up to coordinate earthquake reconstruction efforts 
that included select Haitian politicians and was co-chaired 
by former U.S. president Bill Clinton. 

In the months after the earthquake the IHRC held deep 
political power to assert reconstruction policy in Haiti, and 
was in some ways more influential than the destabilized 
Haitian government. 

After major critiques of the IHRC’s ineffectiveness and 
corruption surfaced in Haiti, including among Haitian 
members of the NGO-heavy body, the commission was 
officially disbanded. 

An important 2011 investigation for The Nation, co- 
authored by Macdonald, illustrated a key example of the 
failure of IHRC-approved projects. Facilitated by the Clinton 
Foundation through the IHRC, the project revolved around 
portable disaster trailers that could also serve as schoolrooms 
in the coastal city of Léogane. 

After visiting the “hurricane-proof’ shelters in June, six to 
eight months after they'd been installed, we found them to 
consist of twenty imported prefab trailers beset by a host of 
problems, from mold to sweltering heat to shoddy construc- 
tion. Most disturbing, they were manufactured by the same 
company, Clayton Homes, that is being sued in the United 
States for providing the Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA) with formaldehyde-laced trailers in the wake 
of Hurricane Katrina,’ outlines the report in The Nation. “Air 
samples collected from twelve Haiti trailers detected worrying 
levels of this carcinogen in one, according to laboratory results.” 

Without air circulation or conditioning, and without 
washrooms, the trailers brought sickness to many of the 
Haitian students forced to study in the stifling schoolrooms, 
which were also intended to serve as shelters in the case of 
another natural disaster. 

Despite the controversy surrounding the IHRC, the Red 
Cross asserts that the commission generally played a positive 
role in Haiti. 

“The Red Cross has a seat on this commission and we 
believe that such a coordination mechanism was important. 
Obviously there is space for improvement but you had 
the Prime Minister of Haiti sitting next to Bill Clinton,’ 

asserts Tizi. “We thought that it was the right setup to allow 
discussions.” 

Haiti-solidarity activists argue that the problem with the 
IHRC and NGO reconstruction efforts in Haiti more gener- 
ally is a profound lack of discussion with Haitians impacted 
by the crisis. 


“One of the things being said is, “Where did all the money 
go?” explains writer Nikolas Barry-Shaw, who recently pub- 
lished Paved with Good Intentions: Canada’s Development 
NGOs from Idealism to Imperialism, in an interview with 
Briarpatch. 

“People are having trouble reconciling the fact there was 
a huge amount of generosity, huge amounts donated to the 
Red Cross and other NGOs, and on the ground there is a 
lack of visible improvement in living conditions in Haiti, 
continues Barry-Shaw. “Many in Haiti summarize the 
situation by saying that the major NGOs are crooks; there 
is graffiti on the walls in Port-au-Prince that illustrates this 
sentiment.” 


Where did Canadian Red Cross funding go? 


uestions remain regarding the ability of the Canadian 

Red Cross to connect politically with the grassroots in 

Haiti, but also in regards to the basic validity of operational 
claims by the organization. 

“Is the Canadian Red Cross misleading the Canadian 

people about their work in Haiti?” asks Roger Annis of the 

Canada Haiti Action Network. “There are no clear statistical 


“People are having trouble reconciling 

the fact there was a huge amount of 
generosity, huge amounts donated 

to the Red Cross and other NGOs, and 

on the ground there is a lack of visible 
improvement in living conditions in Haiti.” 


reports on what has been accomplished in Haiti, very little 
information on the Haiti page of the Red Cross Canada 
website. Where did all the aid money go, exactly?” 

“Part of the responsibility of accepting all those funds is 
informing Canadians about what is happening in Haiti,’ 
Annis continues over coffee in Montreal. 

The Canadian Red Cross remains active on the ground 
in Haiti today, but there has been little in terms of political 
accountability for the organization that, for so many, symbol- 
izes their efforts to support Haiti. 

Importantly, many are asking if the Red Cross is the best 
institution to support in response to future disasters, and 
questioning the political framework of massive NGOs like 
the Red Cross that seem so far removed from the reality of 
so many in Haiti. © 
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Sing, Brother 


By Gina Louise Cormier 


Essay 80 


“I was walking with my brother and he wondered whats on my mind. I said ‘what I believe in my soul ain't what I see with my eyes, and we can't 


turn our backs this time.” 


Bridge as clusters of snowflakes 

clouded the sky. It was Friday night, 
already dark, and I was alone but for a 
young man in black who passed me from 
the opposite ledge. Walking home was 
my favourite time to practise singing, 
and my teacher had me rehearsing Joni 
Mitchell’s “River.” I squinted into the 
whitewashed western horizon and sang 
to the North Saskatchewan: “I wish I 
had a river so long, I would teach my 
feet to fly...” 

Months later, I learned that my 
brother, Eugene, had walked the same 
ledge only a couple of hours earlier. He 
didn’t make it to the other side of the 
bridge. On Saturday morning, January 
8, 2011, as the deep freeze continued, 
my mom called to tell me Eugene was 
missing from Alberta Hospital. 

My brother spent six years in and 
out of institutions, mostly hospitals, 
where doctors diagnosed him with 
drug-induced paranoid schizophrenia. 
He’d gone absent without leave several 
times, so at first we hoped he'd just come 
home, but as winter weeks passed with 
no news, we braced ourselves for the 
worst. On February 3, I spoke with the 
missing persons constable who told me 
about a police report he’d been mulling 
over since the Monday after Eugene 
went missing. A man driving over the 
bridge at 4 p.m. that Friday had notified 
police when he’d caught a glimpse of a 
male, “at least six feet tall in a blue and 
white coat,’ diving from the railing. 
Hearing this news, I closed my eyes, and 
there he was, jumping. My heart sank in 
my chest, and I knew he was gone. 

“Some people who go in the river 
never come out,’ the constable warned 


[ese Edmonton’s High Level 


us regarding the search for the body, 
but my mom prayed for closure and to 
see her son again. Finally, on April 10, 
police were at her door, and she called 
me, crying: “They found Eugene.” But 
she couldn't see him that way — a body 
emptied of life yet full of water, pulled 
from the river on a Sunday afternoon, 
cash still in his wallet and a cast on his 
arm. 

We'd grown up together as fairly 
normal teenagers who'd rebelled against 
impending adulthood by smoking a lot 
of pot, taking mushrooms, and getting 
drunk. My friends and I loathed the 
thought of having to live in “the real 
world” of mortgages, university, debt, 
responsibilities, and general wage 
slavery. In the summer of 2004, when 
Eugene was 19 and I was 17, he told me 
he was hearing voices. I suggested he 
seek professional help; then I stopped 
abusing drugs. An older sibling can be 
like a yellow canary — first to go down 
the mine. 

I remember our mom asking, “Why 
him?” But who could ever answer? 
There's no single or simple explanation. 
However, based on my experience, there 
are several potential triggers of mental 
illness and suicide in youth, as well as 
options for prevention. 


ee visiting friends, Ben and Joan, at 
their rural home in April 2012. Their 
11-year-old son, Noel, pesters Ben to 
bring him along to the city, but the 
answer is no. Noel then threatens he'll 
“go commit suicide.” It’s his second 
threat this week. After breakfast, Ben 
describes the way his son roughhouses 
with him. “He just goes all psycho and 
wants to rip me apart!” 


— JACKSON BROWNE 


Earlier that week, Joan had responded 
to Noel's criticism of a boy crying at 
school by saying that it’s okay to be 
emotional, to which Noel replied, 
“Emotional people are crazy.” I tell 
myself Noel isn’t sincere in his threats, 
yet it’s disheartening because the atti- 
tude is too familiar. 

Family upbringing plays a part in 
shaping the subtle beliefs that determine 
how and what we think, say, and do, but 
a myriad of influences outside the home 
also shape young adult development. The 
media models few virtues and intention- 
ally targets youth as leading consumers. 
Youth are naturally impressionable, so 
it becomes a tightrope walk between 
succumbing to powerful suggestions 
and staying true to oneself, which is 
constantly evolving. Advertisements 
online, on TV, in the street, at school, 
and at social events showcase instant 
gratification products as solutions to 
everything, including problems with 
complicated psychological roots. 

In cases of personality disorders 
such as Eugene’s where there's no sign 
of brain disease or developmental dis- 
ability, “post-traumatic stress can also 
be a factor; suggests John Freebury, who 
worked with youth at the Progressive 
Alternatives Society, an aid organization 
in Calgary for people living with mental 
illnesses. An overload of psychological 
trauma can numb a person to pain in 
themselves and others, leading them to 
abandon empathy and dissociate. By 19, 
my brother rarely expressed his feelings 

in general, let alone about traumatic 
incidents such as being hurt by someone 
or degraded by the system's treatment 
of him. In a cultural climate in which 
both youth and adults are often desen- 
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sitized from pain, the encouragement 
and support needed to confront pain 
constructively can seem non-existent. 
We numb ourselves to psychological 
traumas, including emotional isolation, 
but in disconnecting from others, we're 
also disconnecting from ourselves. 
Dissociative personality disorders and 


time to smoke marijuana, especially for 
males for whom it may be hard to forget 
pressures to be self-assured, in control, 
and emotionless. Constructive ques- 
tioning of one’s self-concept can lead 
to growth, but marijuana can amplify 
such uncertainty to a dysfunctional 
point. With prolonged use, it can also 


the cons listed several side effects includ- 
ing “Lack of sex drive,” “Inability to wake 
up at a certain time in the morning with- 
out feeling overly fatigued,” “Inability to 
articulate when speaking,” and “Extreme 
lack of inter-social clarity.” The list was 
a reproduction of a document on his 
computer last modified at 5:04 a.m. on 


My brother suffered from a disease that altered his behaviour, and well-meaning doctors gave 
him behaviour-altering drugs (more than one of which had suicidal side effects), but he was an 
intelligent person who wrote funny stories, played guitar well, and knew more about the nature 
of his condition than anyone might have given him credit for. Unfortunately, his attempts to get 
help led to an increasingly medicated, undignified, and torturous existence. 


psychosis where the unconscious inter- 
nal voice wants something different than 
the conscious mind are symptomatic 
of societies where this self-against-self 
divide is strongest. As professor Will 
Hooker from North Carolina State 
University states, “Ethics in the past 
cared more for the community. Our 
ethics today care more for the individual.” 
Societal solutions to ending this addictive 
pattern of separateness and improving 
the mental environment could include 
simple acts that promote empathy and 
compassion (traits that would be valued 
and encouraged by a healthy society), 
such as helping ourselves through help- 
ing others, or observing how similar a 
stranger's needs are to our own. 


Ac I write, a young man nearby strums 
a guitar and sings, “Mom, I don’t 
smoke that much dope, don’t you worry 
about me. I only get high about twice a 
day...” Youth and adults often write off 
marijuana as no big deal, and although 
not everyone experiences negative 
effects from the drug, it can be damaging 
for some. An article from 420 Magazine, 
“Understanding Your High — The 
Effects of Marijuana on Consciousness,” 
states that negative experiences from 
marijuana come when the drug “brings 
to light emotions or pressures which 
threaten the person’s self concept or 
sense of control,” and that coping with 
these emotions through suppression 
is “not too effective.” In other words, 
young adulthood can be an unfortunate 
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push symptoms of our societal schism 
to hallucinatory extremes. 

Societal pressures are different for 
each gender yet equally damaging. We 
teach boys to be rich, aggressive, in con- 
trol, all-knowing, shocking, and even 
“crazy, in the sense of doing the riskiest 
pranks or crimes (but never showing 
“crazy” emotions, of course). Those who 
manage to escape this conditioning or 
simply don't fit in are often ostracized 
for their very normal differences. | 
watched my brother attempt to grow up 
while fighting this inner battle against 
himself — between external demands 
and internal needs — to the point that 
he was incredibly hard to reach and was 
automatically critical of differences in 
himself and others. I don't remember 
ever seeing Eugene cry after the age of 
12. To me, he was fearless. When he 
started to undertake more dangerous 
pursuits with drugs, violence, and the 
law, I came to wonder if his fearlessness 
was only a repressive mask made up of 
these distorting influences that he wore 
until it smothered the real person inside. 


This apparent fearlessness, so essential * 


to his young male persona, backfired 
into an amplified paranoia that pushed 
him further into a spiral of drugs and 
ended in a final act of twisted bravery 
against the very human fear of death. 


Ee left no suicide note, only a list 
on his desk entitled “Pros and Cons: 
Anti-Dopamine Medication.” The pros 
simply read, “Good restfull sleep,” while 


January 7, the day he took his own life. 
Earlier, at 4:31 a.m., he’d started writing 
another document called “Addressing 
My Doctors at AHE [Alberta Hospital 
Edmonton] Regarding Medications l am 
On And Have Been On.” He introduces 
himself and states his diagnosis of “skit- 
sophrenia,” and then writes: “In early 
2005 they put me on an anti-dopamine 
drug called Risperdal, which looking 
back in perspective, and speaking bluntly 
has ruined 4 total years of my life.” 
Suffering from difficulties in articulating 
his feelings, and being heavily medicated, 
I’m not sure he was ever able to deliver 
such an address in person or express 
the extent of his dissatisfaction to those 
who determined his treatment. His 
medications, in increasing dosages over 
the years, continued their mere attempts 
to patch rather than mend his torn mind 
and heart and to silence his inner rage at 
the divide between what was required of 
him and what he truly wanted, a conflict 
that began in his youth and that no drug 
alone could ever heal. 


ou don't just tell someone with a 

broken arm to ‘go fix it’ without a 
cast,” explains a friend while describing 
how she overcame depression and sui- 
cide attempts. “If medical help for men- 
tal illness is available that works, use it, 
but as a tool, not a crutch,” she suggests. 
“It was like drowning. The medication 
became a life preserver that pushed me 
above the waters long enough to find my 
own way back to shore.” 


There should be no shame in using 
prescription medication if a person 
feels they need that help. Nonetheless, 
our medical system urgently needs a 
restructuring away from the profit- 
driven, over-prescription of synthetic 
chemicals as permanent solutions to 
mental illnesses. Before signing pre- 
scriptions, doctors need to help patients 
develop treatment plans that at least 
consider a future without dependence 
on pharmaceuticals. With high demands 
for alternative medicine and results that 
prove its effectiveness, why not support 
and fund the integration of more self- 
connective or holistic therapies? 


here are many ways to build a house, 

and many materials to choose from. 
In dreams, the home is said to represent 
"the self” — the self my brother hid 
within, searched for, and finally left 
behind. When we were young and 
building our selves, Eugene and I 
became frustrated and rebelled. We 
just weren't up for the challenge of life 
as we saw it lived: get a job, get a house, 
get married, get kids, get in debt, get in 
the rat race. So we polluted our foun- 
dations with cynicism and drugs that 
undermined our potential. We eroded 
our individuality, unconsciously, with 
media-enforced definitions of self that 


accept or support the myths ourselves. 
Children need consistent messages 
to grow by, not just from parents but 
also from a society that values youth 
health and education as a high priority. 
To help prevent youth cynicism, drug 
abuse, mental illness, and suicide, 
we can start by remembering that 
extremely gifted and intelligent people 
struggle with illness or addiction, and 
asking with open hearts and minds, 
“What might they see or hear that 
others do not?” 

My brother and I continued to relate 
through music as he faded into an 
unrecognizable young adult. I still 


My brother suffered from a disease 
that altered his behaviour, and well- 
meaning doctors gave him behaviour- 


altering drugs (more than one of 


which had suicidal side effects), but he 
was an intelligent person who wrote 
funny stories, played guitar well, and 
knew more about the nature of his 
condition than anyone gave him credit 
for. Unfortunately, his attempts to get 
help led to an increasingly medicated, 
undignified, and torturous existence. 


chip away, bit by bit, at the founda- 
tion within until there’s nothing left 
to stand on. We cut the connections 
between body, mind, and soul until 
our selves couldn’t hold together, and 
that's how homes crumble. To prevent 
this kind of existential earthquake, we 
need to take collective responsibility 
for helping youth develop into strong 
adults. We can help youth build strong 
foundations that protect them from our 
current cultural myths by refusing to 


remember the awe in his voice when 
he first heard Bob Dylan's “Visions of 
Johanna” I didn't know if he was still 
awake at 3 a.m., but finally, near the 
end of the song, he whispered from 
the opposite loft, "Is this Dylan?” He 
was trying to sound like he didn't really 
care, but it didn't fool me. I knew he'd 
love the song, and I played it because he 
was there. Something in life kept him 
quiet, but who knows? Maybe he sang 
to his death. © 
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Two-Spirit voices are integral to cultivating community resistance and decolonization. 
A combination of both the masculine and feminine, the Two-Spirited are a distinct gender 
with roles and responsibilities unique to their dual nature. Two-Spiritedness embraces 
the fluid, non-linear, and interrelated nature of all aspects of one’s identity including 


gender, sexuality, community, culture, and spirituality. 
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Hearing Two- 


By Cortney Dakin 
Illustration by Tania Willard 


ender fluidity has traditionally been part of 

Indigenous culture in every region of the continent. 

However, the term Two-Spirit, translated from the 
Ojibwe niizh manidoowag, was not agreed upon until 1990 
at the Intertribal First Nations/Native American gay and 
lesbian gathering in Winnipeg. From this, a movement of 
gender-variant Indigenous people emerged to honour our 
ancestors by reclaiming our identities. 

Prior to colonization, most Two-Spirited people were 
respected in their communities and led dignified lives. In 
some nations, gender variance was understood as a gift: Two- 
Spirits were considered to have the power of both women 
and men and were often seers, leaders, healers, mediators, 
or medicine people. 

Many tribes had specific rituals for children who acted 
in accordance with a gender that differed from the sex they 
were ascribed at birth. Ceremonies and practices were 
based on how different genders were manifested, not on 
sexual preferences. Many Indigenous languages did not even 
include concepts for sexual orientation. Although there were 
culture-specific, Two-Spirit gender norms, variation from 
those norms was often appreciated. 

Since European colonization, Two-Spirits have been 
systematically alienated from their identities. Two-Spirit 
practices were driven underground, and in some cases 
eliminated. Despite commonly being mentioned in reports 
made before 1850, by the mid-1800s, Two-Spirit individuals 
and traditions seemed to have disappeared from record. 
This means that before the federal government banned all 
Aboriginal cultural ceremonies in 1925, and even before the 
racist and sexist Indian Act was passed in 1876, Two-Spirit 
ceremonies and identities were already near extermination. 
Although legislation was used as a colonial tool to further 
prevent Indigenous peoples from practising traditional 
healing and spirituality, it was preceded by conversion 
and forced assimilation to colonial gender norms by 
missionaries. 

Colonizers used gender identity to determine policy, refus- 
ing to acknowledge chiefs who were women or Two-Spirits 
and excluding them from colonial state structures, private 
ownership, and the wage labour force. Access to power was 


Spirits 


based on gender, and the colonial system continues to try to 
silence Indigenous women and those who do not conform 
to the gender binary. 

Two-Spirits are part of a tradition that involves respect. 
Restoring this in our relations, and resisting colonial imposi- 
tions of gender and sexuality, is difficult. To address Two- 
Spirits ongoing experiences of transphobia, homophobia, 
and racial discrimination, it is essential that the decoloniza- 
tion processes of Two-Spirit youth movements undermine 
racism as well as heterosexism and trans-misogyny. This 
will not only contribute to the strength of our cultures on 
reserves but also create spaces that foster strong Indigenous 
communities in urban centres. 

Indigenous peoples often experience marginalization and 
stigma within settler LGBTQ spaces and other urban com- 
munities where respect for Indigenous cultures, languages, 
and traditions is lacking. Even progressive social movements 
can be marked by patterns of domination, assimilation, 
paternalism, charity, or tokenism. 

By placing resurgence at the core of our lives, rather than 
simply reacting to the colonial agenda, Two-Spirits disrupt 
the colonial landscape. The very existence of Two-Spirits is 
resistance, and it is further strengthened when we take care 
of ourselves as well as the spirits of others. 

Since we owe our existence to the land, the resurgence of 
Indigenous thought involves spending time on the land and 
with Elders. To decolonize LGBTQ centres, it is necessary 
that the opportunity to do this and to learn original teachings 
is not only present in but also integral to the structure of 
the community. It means creating space for spiritual access 
and promoting informed and holistic understandings of 
Two-Spiritedness. 

Many Indigenous communities now assume colonial 
notions of rigid, binary gender. With a history of ongoing 
displacement, it is important that Two-Spirits living on 
reserve do not feel forced to either give up being part oftheir 
community or give up their gender identity to be accepted 
in their community and included in ceremonies. 

Decolonization involves reframing our concepts about 
Indigenous governance and working to build strong 
Indigenous nations that honour self-determination, gender 
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variance, and the contributions of Indigenous women, 
Two-Spirit, and LGBTQ individuals. With the re-creation 
of Two-Spirit identities and reclamation of traditional roles 
within our respective communities, the need to withdraw 
from them dissolves. 

In both urban and reserve communities, education, aware- 
ness, and dialogue about sexual, cultural, and gender diver- 
sity will help prevent the replication of colonial relationships 
with each other, and with the land. Youth from all over Turtle 
Island have started doing what they can with what they have 
to create healthy communities. They are taking the lead in 
educating themselves and one another about traditional and 
contemporary Two-Spirit roles by encouraging Two-Spirits 
themselves to share their experiences. 

Two-Spirit youth have an important role in supporting 
the vision of our people to transcend beyond the gender 
binary that has violently divided us. We are blessed to have 
received this vision from our Elders and ancestors. Without 
the resilience of Two-Spirits before us, the knowledge they 
carry could not be shared. 

We cannot continue to support policies and practices that 
perpetuate the colonial violence that is destroying the land 
and our future. Decolonization is vital to our well-being. 
When we hear the voices of our own spirits, honour Two- 
Spirits’ gifts, and respect their identities, we may learn how 
to live more authentically in our ways, in balance with all 
our relations. © 
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Canadian Labour Congress 


Congrès du travail du Canada 


Precarious jobs mean more insecurity, unstable hours, low wages and minimal benefits. 


Millions of Canadian workers are now mired in these kinds of jobs, 
often found in temporary, seasonal, part-time or self-employed forms of work. 


Increasingly, unemployed workers say that's all there is. 


Across the globe it's a growing problem. 
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Hip-hop artist Brad Bellegarde combines music and storytelling to connect youth to Indigenous culture 


By Joshua Campbell 
Illustration by Amanda Strong 


changed by a dance. 

Amid the traditional powwow 
dances performed at the Canadian 
Western Agribition in Regina, a small 
group of youth gathered in a corner — 
not to perform a sun or round dance, but 
to breakdance. Seeing the dancers twist 
and turn on makeshift cardboard to the 
beat of thumping bass, blasting hip hop 
and MC rhymes, Bellegarde, six at the 
time, stood in awe. 

“It was something completely differ- 
ent,’ says Bellegarde, who now performs 
under the alias InfoRed. “I wanted to be 
a breakdancer” 

Immediately following the powwow, 
Bellegarde went out and bought his first 
rap tape, Run-DMC’s King of Rock. “I 
think it was a $20 tape,’ says Bellegarde 
with a chuckle. “I played it over and 
over again.” 

A few years later in Grade 9, Bellegarde 
was challenged to write a dis rap, a 
rhyme intended to poke fun at someone. 
“From that day on, I wrote rhymes every 
day,’ he says. “They were pretty bad at 
first, but I stuck with it.’ 

Now 32, having written and produced 
multiple hip-hop albums and opened for 
rappers such as Lil’ Kim and Raekwon 
from the Wu-Tang Clan, Bellegarde says 
making rhymes is still what draws him 
to hip hop. “It allows me to express my 
creativity, he says. "There's no linear 
thinking. I can put anything together.’ 


I: 1985, Brad Bellegarde’s life was 


Bellegarde says it’s the combination 
of storytelling and a musical beat that 
draws many young Aboriginal people to 
hip-hop music. “Hip hop was embraced 
by Native culture right off the bat” 

Chris Tyrone Ross, founder of RezX 
Magazine/Promotions, which targets 
Aboriginal youth and pop culture, 
agrees with Bellegarde. “There’s a huge 
gap between Aboriginal youth and 
Aboriginal culture, but not between 
Aboriginal youth and hip-hop music.’ 

Ross says rappers like InfoRed and 
Saskatoon’s Lindsay Knight, a.k.a. 


Rappers like InfoRed and 
Eekwol have great potential 
to reconnect Indigenous 
youth to their culture 
through storytelling. 


Eekwol, have great potential to recon- 
nect youth to their culture through 
Aboriginal storytelling. “Eekwol is a 
pure hip-hop artist; he says. “She's cool 
but also educational” 

Eekwol's songs include “Too Sick,’ 
in which she speaks about the effects 
of culture loss on Aboriginal identity, 
and “Look East,’ a song encouraging 
Aboriginal men to receive healing and 
be strong for their people, part of which 
is rapped in Cree. 


InfoRed critiques corporate domina- 
tion of natural resources and the effects 
that industry projects like the tarsands 
are having on the environment and 
Indigenous people in songs like “Crown 
Control.” 

In addition to live performances and 
producing music, Bellegarde shares his 
passion with youth in schools and on 
reserves through workshops. His mes- 
sage focuses on the connection between 
hip hop and traditional Aboriginal 
culture. 

In hip hop, there are four elements — 
MCing, Djing, breaking, and graffiti art 
— says Bellegarde. He compares each of 
these with the respective singing, drum- 
ming, dancing, and costume design of 
the powwow. 

“It’s an easy way to break [our tradi- 
tional culture] down to the youth,’ he 
says. 

Bellegarde also explains the grass- 
roots of the hip-hop movement. “Hip 
hop was music made by minority 
groups, he says. “It was meant to target 
the social issues of their day without 
using violence” 

Bellegarde's experiences both as a rap- 
per and a workshop leader have formed 
his belief in the redeeming power of hip 
hop for young people. "Hip hop shows 
youth how they can be productive 
without being destructive. Plus, it's a 
big bonus to see the smile on their face 
when they make a rhyme.’ © 
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Railsea 


Review by Yuta 


€ "you Mićville's first novel for 
young adults, Un Lun Dun, was 

a playful and pun-filled decon- 

struction of classic fantasy tropes. With 

Railsea, Mieville returns to the YA field, 
this time playing it fairly straight. 
The book pays homage to the classic 
seafaring adventure novels of Robert 
Louis Stevenson and Herman Melville’s 
masterpiece Moby Dick. But in place of 
roiling water and wooden ships, Mieville 
drops the reader into a post-apocalyptic 
world of dirt and steel. There are 
two layers to the sky and four to the 
world. The upsky is a toxic place filled 
with huge, dangerous air beasts. The 
downsky is the breathable air, stretching 
from the base of the highlands — which 
hold their own terrors — to the habit- 
able lands of the continents. Below lies 
the flatearth, on which sit the twisting 
tracks and ties of the railsea, which rests 
above the caverns and beast trails ofthe 
subterrestrial. 

The origin of the railsea is unknown. 
Some say the gods put down the train 
tracks or that they extruded from the 
ground like exposed fossils. Others say 
that the rails were written “in heavenly 
script, that people unknowingly recited 
as they travelled” 

The novel's protagonist is a young 
orphan, Sham ap Soorap, who has been 
taken aboard the mole train Medes as a 
physician's apprentice. Sham has little 
interest in mole hunting or medicine 
and spends his time on the ship pining 
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By China Mićville 
Ballantine Books/Del Rey, 2012 


ka Dirks 


for the life of a salvor — those who ride 
the switchbacks of the railsea in search 
of leftover objects from the distant past 
scattered across flatearth. 

Captain Naphi of the Medes is a 
woman with singular purpose. Like 
Melville's Captain Ahab, Naphi seeks 
a single beast: Mocker-Jack, a “moldy- 
warpe” behemoth with skin the colour 
of ivory. While Ahab infused the whale 
Moby Dick with human characteris- 
tics, the railsea captains go one step 
further, imbuing the beasts they hunt 
with philosophies. They hold court in 
rundown pubs, exchanging tales of and 
theoretical reflections on the objects of 
their obsession: “Captain Genn's Ferret 
of Unrequitedness; Zhorbal % the Too- 
Much-Knowledge Mole Rats; & Naphi. 
Of course. Naphi & Mocker-Jack, Mole 
of Many Meanings” 

When the Medes stumbles upon a 
train wreck deep in the railsea, Sham 
discovers a photograph that sets off a 
grand adventure. The image shows a 
single line of track heading off into the 
horizon — the beginning of the railsea. 
The picture leads Sham to Dero and 
Caldera, the orphan children ofthe pho- 
tographers. They embark on a journey 
to find the beginning-end of the railsea 
where heaven is rumoured to exist, the 
home of “dead treasure, history, angels, 
a vale of tears” 

This is not the first time that trains 
have provided the setting for Mićville's 
fantastic adventures. Iron Council, the 


third book in his “Bas-Lag” series, 
describes a rebellion staged by rail 
hands, sex workers, and slaves work- 
ing on a colonial railways project. The 
rebels commandeer a militia train, 
transforming it into a socialist train-city 
of free people in perpetual motion. 
The legend of the community spreads, 
becoming a potent symbol for a work- 
ers’ rebellion in the New Crobuzon 
city-state years later. 

Miéville, an avowed socialist who 
has written several works on Marxism 
and international law, uncharacter- 
istically keeps the politics in Railsea 
in the background. It isn’t until the 
final chapters that a political theme 
solidifies. It shouldn’t be surprising 
that capitalist greed plays a part in 
the creation of the barren lands of the 
railsea. Perhaps because this revelation 
occurs in the immediate aftermath of 
the final confrontation between the 
crew and Mocker-Jack, the scene lacks 
the devastating impact it should have. 

The runaway success of Suzanne 
Collins’ The Hunger Games speaks to an 
appetite for stories that reflect the bleak 
future we face but that also give us hope 
that we can reshape our world. Readers 
young and old who are seeking politic- 
ally relevant adventure stories and who 
also enjoy challenging prose layered 
with beauty and meaning should seek 
out this book. Railsea affirms Miéville 
as an intellectual of the absurd, a poet 
of the fantastic. © 


THE DOG 


By Bruce Rice 


Lawrence Ferlinghetti, O man, save us 

from the great dumbing down and the plague 

of forgetting. Spare us from Americas funny 

home videos and French infomercials. Repeal 

the Royal Commission on Just About Everything 

and the annual essay on “What the CBC Means to Me” 
Let the word “ugly” come back from exile. 

Give us a break. 


Bust up the ice dam of literate grief. 

Let the world swim 

above disappeared islands, 

Audubon’s Birds of North America, 

All Quiet on the Western Front, 

and The Fifth Thule Expedition. 

Let us love a single poem, the simple light. 
Let us remember the day the iceman came 
as we face the firing squad. 


Let us take every breath twice. 

Let us walk freely, as a dog walks, 
sniffing everything, the beat of his Age. 
Give us the coming of poetry. 


czy! 


Lawrence, we are endlessly waiting i AN 

for the renaissance of wonder: É ⁄ ỳ 

a proclamation you nailed M2 à wads | Z LO 
to every door you could find. A 4 N Nh { f 
On an amber stair \ (UN \ > 


leading up to the soft light of reading, | ) TAEA 
tell us once more 

of that sad, young dog — 
four-footed pilgrim, alone 

on the absurd path of the world. 
Make us that brave. 


This poem is an homage to Lawrence Ferlinghetti’s “The 
Dog” and “We Are Waiting,” both of which appeared in his 
best-known work, A Coney Island of the Mind, in 1958. One 
of the most influential poets of his generation, Ferlinghetti 
founded City Lights bookstore in San Francisco in 1953, 
specializing in paperbacks and progressive newspapers and 
magazines. Two years later, Ferlinghetti launched City Lights 
Publishers, which went on to publish America’s best-known 
beat writers among a wide range of poetry and prose, fiction 
and non-fiction, and works in translation. Along with others, 
Ferlinghetti successfully defended Allen Ginsberg’s “Howl” in 
a groundbreaking obscenity case that became a landmark of 
intellectual freedom. Ferlinghetti continues to reside in San 
Francisco, where he recently celebrated his 93rd birthday. 
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QUOTES FROM THE 


UNDERGROUND 


On debt and wealth 


“A specific idea of wealth took control 
of the collective mind which values 
accumulation and the consent of the 
postponing of pleasurable enjoyment. 
But this idea of wealth (specific to the sad 
science of economics) transforms life into 
lack, need and dependence. To this idea 
of wealth we need to oppose another idea: 
wealth as time — time to enjoy, to travel, 
learn and make love! 


FRANCO BERARDI 


“In the ancient world, it was not debt that 
was considered sacred, but rather the power 
to make it disappear. We are, it seems, long 
overdue for a contemporary Jubilee, one 
that would affect consumer debt as well as 
international debt, and that would not only 
relieve a great amount ofhuman suffering but 
also remind us that money is not ineffable, 


morality, that borrowing and lending are 
human arrangements, and that ifdemocracy 
is to mean anything, it is the ability to all agree 
to arrange things differently.’ 


DAVID GRAEBER 


CODE GREEN 


We just 
hit 400 ppm 


that paying one's debt is not the essence of 


Suggestions for Quotes from the Underground are welcome and can be sent to editorQbriarpatchmagazine.com 


Remembering Alexander Cockburn 


"His was the voice that rang out early 
from the couch: ‘Are you ready to greet the 
day with unbridled optimism?’ He told me 
earlier this year hed never been depressed 
a day in his life. Alexander cared for horses, 
cooked cordon bleu with cockatiel Percy 
on his shoulder, and wrote daily with dog 
Jasper at his feet. He could grill a pork 
chop on a car muffler, prune an apple tree 
to perfection and rescue a classic car from 
any dump... Alexander inspired us to think 
smarter, write better, read more, and above 
all, to think for ourselves. He believed in a 
great animating spirit in everything. May 
he unleash ours” 

LAURA FLANDERS, 


“He pissed off some people, but he made 
just about everybody howl with laughter” 
JAMES RIDGEWAY 


“It is not death or dying that is tragic, 
but rather to have existed without fully 
participating in life.” 

EDWARD ABBEY 


\®/ 


“Global warming doesn't exist" 
hada nice run. Time to roll 


out our “Too late to stop 
us, might as well join us 
campaign. 
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CANADA 
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Stephanie Ross, Larry Savage, eds. 
$29.95 9781552664780 
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TROUBLE 


A TOOLBOX FOR REVOLUTION 
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ASSENDLEDBY ANDREW BOYD 


BECOME A SUSTAINER! 


Briarpatch is a reader-supported magazine that 
thrives on the small contributions of nearly 250 


monthly donors. 


Help us deepen our roots by joining our growing 
community of Sustainers! All Sustainers receive 
an annual newsletter, an automatically renewing 
subscription, an annual newsletter, and printed 


thanks in every issue. 


New sustainers of $25 or more will receive a 
copy of Beautiful Trouble, a book of tactics, 
principles, and case studies of creative action 
co-edited by Andrew Boyd & former Briarpatch 
editor Dave Mitchell. 


To sign up, give us a call at 1-866-431-5777, or fill 
out and mail in the form below. 


Yes! Sign me up as a Briarpatch Sustainer. 
| authorize Briarpatch to debit the following amount from my 
chequing account or credit card each month: 


L] $I00L] $500 $25[] $l0[lOther:$ _ 
Name: 
Address: 
City: 
Province: 
Phone: 


Email: 


Payment method: L] Void cheque (enclosed) O Visa L] Mastercard 


Card H: Exp. 


| understand that as a Sustainer, my subscription will not expire, and that I may 
cancel or change the amount of my donation at any time. 


Signature: 
Mail to: Briarpatch / 2138 Mcintyre St. / Regina, SK / S4P 2R7 
C I prefer to keep my monthly donation anonymous. 


SUSTAINER PROFILE #16: 


Saima Butt 


Edmonton denizen Saima Butt can be found riding her bike in the 
river valley of the North Saskatchewan, exploring the local food 
network, hanging out with her niece (we're told she swaps the 
kid colouring books for feminist ones), and generally making the 
most of what the two-month summer in the Prairies has to offer. 


How would you describe yourself to Briarpatch readers? 
While I hang out with a lot of anarchists, I’m really a socialist 


at heart. 


What’s your favourite book? 

Depends on the mood. Some of my favourites are /984 for a 
good ol’ classic, Pride and Prejudice for my rainy days, anything 
by bell hooks (I’m currently reading Teaching Community). 
Open Veins of Latin America is a must read; bonus points if you 
can read the original in Spanish. 


How long have you been reading Briarpatch? 

Last summer I got a bunch of subscriptions as my birthday 
present. After the terms ran out, Briarpatch was the only one 
I renewed. And | became a sustainer! In this time of cuts, we 
need to support one another and the things we love. And I love 


Briarpatch. 


What do you like best about Briarpatch? 

It’s one of the only magazines I can honestly say I read cover 
to cover. I connect with the content, I know some of the authors 
(which helps the feeling of connectedness and community), and 
all of these issues are relevant to me. I love that Briarpatch is a 
community magazine that promotes positive and critical thought. 


Is there anything else you’d like readers to know? 

As we organize against systems of oppression and resist with 
urgency, I like to remember that we must take care of ourselves 
and each other. Audre Lorde helps remind me that caring for 
oneself is not self-indulgent, but rather self-preservation, “and 


that is an act of political warfare.” 


CO We ocaasionally exchange mailing lists with like-minded organizations as a way of reaching new subscribers. 
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If you'd prefer not to receive such mailings, please check here. 


The automatic monthly donations of the following 


Sustainers provide Briarpatch with a welcome source of 


stable, ongoing revenue. 
Sustainers receive an automatically renewing 


subscription, printed thanks in every issue of Briarpatch, 


a special annual newsletter produced exclusively for 


Sustainers and a permanent vacation from receiving our 


renewal notices and biannual donor appeals. 


Individuals 


Jennie Abell 
OTTAWA, ON 
P. Adamson 
MONTREAL, QC 
Ingrid Alesich 
REGINA, SK 
Don Anderson 
REGINA, SK 
Anonymous 
REGINA, SK 
David Askew 
Vancouver, BC 
Cara Banks 
REGINA, SK 
Valerie G. Barnes-Connell 
La RonGe, SK 
Frank & Liz Barningham 
DURHAM, ON 
Carol Bell 
SYLVAN LAKE, AB 
Jennie Bell 
OTTAWA, ON 
Pat Bell 
REGINA, SK 
Obee Benjamin 
DARTMOUTH, NS 
Anne Bennett 
PIERREFONDS, QC 
Wayne Bennett 
ST. ALBERT, AB 
Trevor Berry 
CAMPBELL Rıver, BC 
D. & A. Beveridge 
REGINA, SK 
Michelle Beveridge 
SASKATOON, SK 
Al Birchard 
VERWOOD, SK 
Dawn Birchard 
WINDSOR, ON 
Ken Bird 
OTTAWA, ON 
Randy Bodnaryk 
FORT QU'APPELLE, SK 
Lara Bonokoski 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Bonokoski 
TORONTO, ON 
Lorne Brown 
REGINA, SK 
Meyer Brownstone 
TORONTO, ON 
S. Buhler & C. Clark 
SASKATOON, SK 
Saima Butt 
EDMONTON, AB 
Barbara Byers 
OTTAWA, ON 
Bruce Cameron 
BURNABY, BC 
R. Jessie Carlson 
REGINA, SK 
June Caskey 
HAMILTON, ON 
Viola Cerezke-Schooler 
EDMONTON, AB 
Pat Christie 
Powe t River, BC 
Chris Clarke 
MONTREAL, QC 
Lindsay Cole 
VICTORIA, BC 
Laura Collison 
EDMONTON, AB 
Ray Comeau 
SAINT JOHN, NB 
Trudy Connor 
La RonGe, SK 
John Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Kieran Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Liam & Vicki Conwa 
REGINA, SK 
Robert Cosbey 
EGINA, SK 


K. Jean Cottam 
OTTAWA, ON 


Keith Cowan 
REGINA, SK 
Donna Cowley 
LUMSDEN, SK 
Bev Currie 
Swirt CURRENT, SK 
Norris Currie 
SWIFT CURRENT, SK 
Sherri Cybulski & Ron 
Gates 
REGINA, SK 
Gloria Cymbalisty 
REGINA, SK 
Dale D'Arcy 


MAPLE, ON 
Ron de la Hey 
VIRDEN, MB 


Wilfrid Denis 
SASKATOON, SK 
Peter Dent 
GALIANO ISLAND, BC 
Susana Deranger 
REGINA, SK 
Shirley Dixon 
REGINA, SK 
Kathleen Donovan 
KENNETCOOK, 
Val Drummond & 
Lon Borgerson 
MacDowaLL, SK 
David Durning 
New WESTMINSTER, BC 
Erika Dyck 
SASKATOON, 
Bob Eaton 
SASKATOON, SK 
Emily Eaton 
REGINA, SK 
Anne-Marie Elderkin 
HALIFAX, NS 
Lorne Elkin 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Trish Elliott & Don Jedlic 
REGINA, SK 
Giles Endicott 
TORONTO, ON 
Simon Enoch 
REGINA, SK 
Christopher Erl 
HAMILTON, ON 
Amber Fletcher 
REGINA, SK 
Timea Fleury 
Fort McMurray, AB 
David Forbes 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jesse Fralic 
HALIFAX, NS 
Donna Frandsen & 
Tim Davies 
MANITOU BEACH, SK 
Elizabeth Freitas 
CAMBRIDGE, ON 
Peter Garden 
SASKATOON, SK 
Ron Gates 
REGINA, SK 
Brigitte Gemme 
Vancouver, BC 
Jennifer Gibbs 
Toronto, ON 
Terry Gibson 
REGINA, SK 
Paul Gingrich & 
Alison Hayford 
REGINA, SK 
Brian Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 
John Gordon 


WAPELLA, SK 
Rachel Gouen 
AONTREAL, QC 
Martin Gourlie 
REGINA, SK 
Simon & Rebecca 
Granovsky-Larsen 
REGINA, SK 


Jill Grant 
UNIONVILLE, ON 
Bernard Green 
THORNHILL, ON 
Judith & Larry Haiven 
HALIFAX, NS 
C. Hanson & D. Racine 
SASKATOON, SK 
Tamara Harder & 
Deron Staffen 
REGINA, SK 
Lloyd Hardy & 
Jo Anne Ferguson 
MANOTICK, ON 
Leora Harlington 
NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Robert Haughian 
NORTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Michelle Heinemann 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Shawn Heinz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Ross Hinther 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jim Holmes 
REGINA, SK 
Cathy Holtslander 
SASKATOON 
Jim Holtslander 
SASKATOON, SK 
Megan Hope 
ORONTO, ON 
T. Howard 
SASKATOON, SK 
Gary & Michele 
Howland 
REGINA, SK 
Andrew Howlett 
Toronto, ON 
Nichole Huck 
REGINA, 
Ronald Hyatt 
THETIS ISLAND, BC 
Dale Jackman 
Moose Jaw, 
Ed Janis 


SK 


REGINA, 
Heather Jensen 
SASKATOON, 
Norma Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Elizabeth Jmaeff 
SASKATOON, SK 
Phillip Johnson 
REGINA, 


SK 


Jeff Jones 
Duvan, S 
Lester O. Jorgenson 
ABBEY, 
Darlene Juschka 
REGINA, 
Maija Kagis 
Orrawa, ON 
Aina Kagis & 
Ron Thomas 
REGINA, SK 


SK 


SK 


Jenn Karst 
REGINA, SK 
Avery Kelly 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Keresztesi 
TORONTO, ON 
Sharmeen Khan, 
TORONTO, ON 
Leah Knox 
SASKATOON, SK 
Thom Knutson 
SASKATOON, SK 
Don Kossick 
SASKATOON, SK 
Michael Kurtz 
REGINA, SK 


Erin Laing 
VANCOUVER, BC 

Barry Lipton 
Toronto, ON 
Sally Livingston 
RiGAup, QC 


Roger & Norma Lowe 
GiMLI, MB 


Bob Lyons 
REGINA, SK 
Kent Macaulay 
SASKATOON, SK 
Denise MacDonald 
REGINA, SK 
Gord MacDonald 
REGINA, SK 
Kerry MacDonald & 
Margaret Hnidy 
REGINA, SK 
Margaret Mahood 
REGINA, SK 
"Toby Malloy & Lance Loree 
NANTON, AB 
George Manz 
REGINA, SK 
Dale Markling 
SASKATOON, SK 


Michelle Mawhinney 
TORONTO, ON 
Pat Mazepa 
TORONTO, ON 
Sally McAfee 
BRENTWOOD Bay, BC 


Reid & Darcie McGonigle 
SASKATOON, SK 
Karen Melver 
REGINA, SK 
Ryan Meili 
SASKATOON, SK 
Kelly Miner & 
Hugh Wagner 
REGINA, SK 
Dave Oswald Mitchell 
NO FIXED ADDRESS 
Don Mitchell & 
Martha Tracey 
Moose Jaw, SK 


By pledging a little money 
each month, you can add 
your name to the list of folks 
who make our work possible. 


Tracey Mitchell 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jennifer Moore 
OTTAWA, ON 
Stephen Moore 
REGINA, SK 
M.T. Morin 
CALGARY, AB 
Joy Morris 
LETHBRIDGE, AB 
Edith Mountjoy 
REGINA 
Jim Mulvale 
REGINA, SK 
Donna Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
Vicky Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
Ian Nielson-Jones 
NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, ON 
Jan Noppe 
ne TON, BC 
K.E. Norman 
KINGSTON, ON 
Will Oddie 
REGINA, SK 
Deanna Ogle 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Adriane Paavo 
REGINA, SK 
L.A. Peaker 
VERNON, BC 
Ruth Pearce 
WINNIPEG, MB 
Jennifer Peirce 
OTTAWA, ON 
Adam Perry 
TORONTO, ON 
Marcel Petit 
SASKATOON, SK 
Verda Petry 
REGINA, SK 
R. N. Piper 
ST MICHEL-BELL, QC 
Michael Plante & 
Dena Hudson 
REGINA, SK 
Marion Pollack 
OTTAWA, ON 
Manuela Popovici 
OTTAWA, ON 
Clare Powell 
REGINA, SK 
Kathleen Quinn 
VANCOUVER, BC 
T. Quigley & D. Hopkins 
SASKATOON, SK 
Diana Ralph 
OTTAWA, ON 
Tony Reddin 
BONSHAW, PE 
Kalissa Regier 
LAIRD, SK 
Catherine Robertson 
REGINA, SK 
Gerry Rowe 
SAINT-LAURENT, QC 
Ken Ryall 
Nanaimo, BC 
Douglas St. Christian 
STRATFORD, ON 
Jeremy Sauer & 
Nikko Snyder 
REGINA, SK 
Joe Schmutz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Alvin Schrader 
EDMONTON, AB 
George Shadlock 
STONEWALL, MB 
Hans-Peter Skaliks 
CALEDON, ON 
Phillip Smith 
Toronto, ON 
Glenis Stadler 
REGINA, SK 
Shayna Stock 
REGINA, SK 


SK 


Sue & Steve Stock 
Sarnia, ON 
Donald Sutherland 
SASKATOON, SK 
Brett Suwinski 
SASKATOON, SK 
Randonn Swan 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Penny Swartz 
REGINA, SK 
Katrina Sei 
EGINA, SK 
Allan Taylor 
REGINA, SK 
Doug Taylor 
REGINA, SK 
Kevin Thompson 
WHITE Rock, BC 
Ron Thompson 
REGINA, SK 
Nora Thorson 
REGINA, SK 
Terry Toews & 
Stewart Wells 
Swirt CURRENT, SK 
Marion Tolley 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Eric Tucker 
Toronto, ON 
Myka Tucker-Abramson 
VANCOUVER, BC 
John Tzupa 
REGINA, SK 
Burton Urquhart 
SASKATOON, SK 
Olin Valby 
Houston, TX 
Corrina VanBalen 
EDMONTON, AB 
Catherine Verrall 
REGINA, SK 
Shirleen & Randy Vollet 
Fort QUAPPELLE, SK 
Heather Walker 
CALGARY, AB 
Sylvia & Ted Walker 
REGINA, SK 
Laurel Walton 
Trait, BC 
Geoffrey Ward 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Fern & Laurence Wayman 
QUALICUM BEACH, BC 
D. Weir & V. Overend 
REGINA, SK 
Ann Wheatley 
WHEATLEY River, PE 
lan Whetter 
WINNIPEG, MB 
Robert Wild 
SALT SPRING ISLAND, BC 
Jane Woodward 
EDMONTON, AB 
Pamela Workman 
CALGARY, AB 
Barbara vấn 
‘ORONTO, ON 
Katherine Young, 
OTTAWA, ON 
Cathy Zink 


CALGARY, AB 


Organizations 
Global Youth Network 

TORONTO, ON 
Gordon Mitchell Farms 

CARDROSS, SK 
Justice, Global & 
Ecumenical Relations 
Unit, United Church 
of Canada 

ToRONTO, ON 
Sask Joint Board — 
RWDSU 

REGINA, SK 


CR PARTING SHOTS 


The combustible campus 


By Enda Brophy 


or three decades now, the neoliberal restructuring 

of post-secondary education has sought to implant 

market logic and corporate-style management into the 
academy. The systematic defunding of public education that 
enables this process has only intensified in recent years with 
the global financial crisis and the austerity measures imposed 
in its wake. The resulting transformation of public university 
systems has brought us corporatized administrations, ris- 
ing tuition, departmental closures, expanded class sizes, 
noxious corporate food, offensives against academic workers, 
and ethically dubious corporate donations. 

In its current form, one could argue that the academy 
produces little that extends our collective social capacities 
and much that diminishes them: hierarchy, exploitation, 
debt, individualism, precarious employment, and cynicism. 
At a time when knowledge is increasingly seen as a com- 
modity to be produced in accordance with the demands of 
profit, and public education is decried as an unjust fetter on 
the ruthless pedagogy of the free market, the private sector 
has turned its attention to the university and is fervently 
dedicated to its transformation. The state has mostly obliged, 
with centre-right and centre-left governments across the 
world taking turns at accelerating this epochal shift in post- 
secondary education. 

Andyet, something is stirring in the university. From London 
to Montreal, from Santiago to Auckland, from Wisconsin 
to Mexico City, struggles against the commodification of 
knowledge are proliferating. The neoliberalization of the 
university has produced its own antagonists, and it is from 
the ranks of those who stand to lose the most from this 
transformation — students and academic workers — that the 
greatest conflicts have emanated. 

In 2006, French students rocked the country with massive 
protests against the Contrat Premiére Embauche, a piece of 
legislation aimed at making young workers more precarious 
and expendable. In 2008, hundreds of thousands of Italian 
students gave life to the Onda Anomala (Anomalous Wave) 
movement, pushing back against Silvio Berlusconi's right- 
wing education reforms. A year later, students in California 
marched and occupied against cuts to their public system, 
once the jewel in the crown of the American public college 
system. Britain became the scene of massive student mobili- 
zations in November of 2010 after the Conservative-Liberal 
Democrat coalition increased the tuition cap. Then students 

across the Middle East and North Africa played a key role in 
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the insurgencies during the Arab Spring of 2011. In the fall 
ofthat year, American students, ex-students, and their allies 
initiated the Occupy Student Debt campaign, including the 
launch of a student debtors’ pledge of refusal that commits 
signatories to end repayment of their debts once the petition 
gathers one million signatures. In Chile in 2011 and 2012, 
students forced the government's back against the wall in the 
fight against their aging two-tier post-secondary education 
system. 

Canada recently became a fresh front in this global con- 
frontation. Students and their allies in Quebec, where the 
carres rouges (red squares symbolic of being “squarely in the 
red”) are multiplying, have brought the education system to 
a halt for months now in the fight against a proposed tuition 
increase that has inflamed the province. It is not about more 
tuition or even about less tuition, says CLASSE, the student 
organization leading the struggles, but rather about ending 
tuition. “We now know that equal access to public services is 
vital to the common good. And access can only be equal if it 
is free” The student strike, which is set to resume in the fall, 
has rekindled student politics across Canada where weekly 
“casseroles” demonstrations featuring the rhythmic clanging 
of pots and pans have been held in support in dozens of com- 
munities. A survey of students across Canada by the Globe 
and Mail in May of 2012 suggested that over 60 per cent were 
willing to go on strike in their own provinces. 

It is too early to tell how powerful these movements will 
become, but something is clearly stirring in the university. 
The movements against academic austerity are global, with 
struggles circulating, recognizing each other, and intensify- 
ing. The first global education strike is being organized for this 
fall. And while it is impossible to synthesize the perspectives 
characterizing this new wave of university struggles, there are 
obvious affinities among them, and proposals for a radical 
reform of education are becoming difficult to ignore. 

Neoliberalism has failed, and it is time for us to think 
beyond it. It is, by extension, a special time to be in the 
university. After decades of relative calm, we are witnessing 
the forceful emergence of autonomous and collective forms 
of knowledge and power produced from below, aimed 
squarely against those bent on transforming our learning 
environments from above. Within, against, and beyond the 
neoliberal university lies our own university. Let us occupy, 
appropriate, and construct it. © 
An expanded version of this essay is available online at briarpatchmagazine.com 
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Thousands of federal public service workers are 
being branded affected and losing their jobs. 


We are ALL affected by these cuts because we 
all rely on the services they provide and because 
these job cuts are bad for our communities and 
our economy. 


Visit weareallaffected.ca, say no to the cuts and 
tell us how you are affected. 


Public Service Alliance of Canada 
Alliance de la Fonction publique du Canada 


